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TELEPHONE LINES 
ARE HUMMING 


THIS COUNTRY’S telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. It unites 
millions of people — helps thousands of busi- 
nesses to get things done quicker — and is a 
vital part of our national defense. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has increased 
the number of telephones by more than 
16,000,000. There are nearly twice as many 
now as nine years ago. Billions of dollars 
have been spent for new telephone equip- 
ment of every kind. The number of Bell 
Telephone employees has increased to more 


than 600,000. 
All of this growth and the size of the Bell 


System are proving of particular value right 
now. One reason this country can outproduce 
any other is because it has the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. 


“BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 

















How to get top production 








MILITARY AND/OR CIVILIAN 





Inventories 











Two “scarce-material” problems already 
ieee face most manufacturers: 
bg ag On military orders — exact needs for parts and ma- 

i terials must be projected on the basis of actual 
; production schedules, and separately recorded. 





? On civilian orders — use of scarce materials may be 
curtailed, allocations made to most needed lines, 
inventories kept within “controlled” limits. 





Controlling Inventories Is Our Business 


During World War II, Remington Rand was the leading 
supplier of Inventory Control Systems to American busi- 
ness. Then, as today, we were the only supplier able to 
analyze your needs on a completely impartial basis—then 
supply the right solution based on manual or machine sys- 
tems, or a judicious combination of both. 


| 








Your Solution Will Be A Proved-in-Use Plan 


This is no time for trial and error. Any system or systems 
you use for inventory control should already have proved 
successful in actual use in companies similar to yours and 
under closely similar circumstances. No systems source in 
the world today can even approach the variety of inventory 
control experience Remington Rand offers you. 


Free — Information On How To Handle 
‘*Controlled Inventories”’ 


The Systems and Methods Research Department of 
Remington Rand studies government directives from the 
standpoint of how industry can comply with all require- 
ments with maximum efficiency. Summaries of their rec- 
ommendations are then rushed to Remington Rand offices 
throughout the country. As a qualified executive, you can 
get the same data by checking with your local Remington 
Rand office. Or write to us at Room 1661, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10 — on your business letterhead please! 
No charge, of course. 





A Few Examples of What We Mean 
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Manual Method. What to 
order... when... and how 
much ... all summarized for 
fast action... when you have 
a Kardex Visible system of 
Inventory Control, with 
forms, signals, charting de- 
vices tailored to fit your ex- 
act requirements, 





Y 


Dual Method. Remington Rand Punched-Card Machines and 
Kardex Visible. Machines produce inventory data at incredible 
speed. Kardex translates data into convenient chart form for 
effective administrative control. 
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When We Say... 





For your needs we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 





We make them all 


Machine Method. When vol- 
ume paperwork is your prob- 
lem, Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Machines proc- 
ess thousands of cards per hour, 
automatically produce sum- 
maries and breakdowns days or 
weeks faster than might other- 
wise be possible. 


primer on pension funding © 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 











Pension plans are front-page news these days. They occupy the absorbed attention of 
labor and management as well as the general public. But in reading the running story of 
management proposals and labor demands the average business executive and union 
official are conscious of a vital need—the need to know more about the existing pension 
programs ... About costs . . . About methods of funding . . . About short-term expediency 
vs. long-range planning. 


In adopting a pension plan, an employer is shouldering a heavy responsibility. He is 
undertaking a financial obligation that sets up a stated measure of old age security for his 
employees. This is no small promise; it is one of the most important promises he will make 
in his entire business career. 


The responsibility sustained by unions and union leaders who participate in pension 
talks and selection of the final plan is no less grave. Obviously, union leaders want rock- 
ribbed security for any pension plan which carries their endorsement. 


Pension planning is complex. It is little wonder that both management and union 
officials find it extremely difficult to determine the best and safest plan. Yet there are certain 
basic steps that, once taken, offer immediate and long-range assurance that the solemn 
promise of security will be fulfilled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


As the originator of group insurance, with more than twenty years’ experience in sound 
pension development, The Equitable Society has the facts and the background vital to 
every pension discussion, plus a nation-wide staff of specialists to answer your questions— 
without obligation. Yours for the asking is a new booklet, “The Pension Service of The 
Insurance Company,” which tells an interesting story about the commonly used methods of 
funding pension costs. 


This valuable booklet, a primer on pension funding, should be in your business library— 
on your conference desk—at arm’s reach—when you need to know these vital facts 
relating to pension costs. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET IMMEDIATELY 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON »* PRESIDENT 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE @© NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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SIDE LINES 


Public Relations Tool 


IN PREPARING for our January 1 Annual 
Report issue, we have occasion to talk 
to quite a few PR men about their com- 
~pany's programs. The other day one of 
them let us in on a pet theory that 
bears repeating. 

“My principal public relations tool,” 
said our consultant friend, “is the An- 
nual Report. I try to get into it every 
fact that’s important in explaining the 
client’s position, the client’s operations, 
the client’s industrial morals.” 

“But why such a formal medium as 
the annual report?” we asked. “Isn’t 
that a pretty indirect pipeline to the 
general public?” 

Our PR man had his answers well 
thought out. Lighting his pipe, he blew 
three good reasons our way. 

“In the first place, the annual re- 
port deals with matters financial. And 
considered, written statements on 
finances are generally believed; this is 
nothing more than the ethos of an in- 
dustrial society, as America has come 
to be. 

“Secondly, most people are vaguely 
aware of government regulations that 
compel business to give out straight 
dope in their financial statements. 

“But thirdly—and most important of 
all—even the enemies of business use 
the data in annual reports as fact 
weapons. Every time a labor negotiator 
or a trust-buster uses AR figures to sup- 
port his arguments, he adds to the pres- 
tige of all annual reports.” 

This, we granted, might well be true. 
But where is the logic of pouring pub- 
lic-relations energy into a booklet that 
isn’t even read by most stockholders, 
let alone those to whom it isn’t ad- 
dressed? 

“The answer to that is just plain 
human nature. Which argument do you 
believe—the plug a salesman gives you 
on the merits of his super-duper auto- 
mobile, or an overheard remark by a 
man who owns one that the damned 
thing is a lemon and he'll never buy 
one again? You believe the chance re- 
mark, nine times out of ten. Why? 
Just because it isn’t addressed to you. 

“IT use this psychological fact when I 
rely on annual reports to tell a story 
to the public, because annual report 
material isn’t addressed to the general 
public. It gets around by word of 
mouth—and in the long run has more 
opinion-shaping effect than other more 
direct efforts. If you disseminate truth 
using the techniques of rumor, you’ve 
got a combination that can’t be beat 
over the long haul.” 








FRIDEN BUILDS 
AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS 
_ AT EVERY PRICE, IN 
EVERY SIZE, FOR EVERY 
FIGURING NEED 


Prove it to yourself, on your 
own work, in your own office 
by calling your local Friden 
Representative for a demonstration 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRi SEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 


Socialism is seductive, but, in the long 
run, is suicidal. 





To combat inflation, let’s work harder 
and longer hours. 


Pfepare to pay more taxes. 


Ownership of standard stocks is prefer- 
able to hoarding cash. 


Expect further inflation next year. 
Don’t build now, if avoidable. 


Our railroads seem to have a gree 
light ahead. 


Ditto, good railway equipment shares. 


Some controls are necessary, whole 
some. 


Uncontrolled controls would be fatal. 


Interest rates are likely to change little 
within the foreseeable future. 


Hats off to General Motors manage 
ment! No better in the whole wide 
world. 

It has rendered unique service to auto 
ists, the economy, workers, stockhold 
ers. 


Personal debts are perilous. 


Three coming countries: Canada, Bre 
zil, South Africa. 


Argentina is too dictator-ridden. 


Is the idea to remove Eisenhower as ¢ | 
Presidential candidate? : 


Prediction: It won’t succeed. 


An immoderate excess profits tax would 
hurt more than help. 


To corporations: Pay reasonable rathe 
than niggardly dividends. 


Don't overstock, hoard! 


Should U.N. Secretary General Lit 
snudder over Russia’s threat to boycott 
him? 


Hasn’t it boycotted everything impo 
tant connected with the U.N. all along? 


War on waste—personal, business, gov 
ernmental! 
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regarding available sites, 
write Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, 


LOOKING FOR A 
BUILDING LOCATION? 


es +. present trend toward decentralization has resulted in many enter- | 
= _ prises seeking new sites for manufacturing, processing, distributing, 
_ warehousing or other purposes. 


Union Pacific offers its services in croiding essential and comprehen- 
sive information as at properties available in eleven western states. 


Our Industrial Development Depart- 
ment has assembled maps . . . photos 
.. . facts and figures on raw mate- 
rials, utilities, taxes, transportation, 
native labor . . . and other pertinent 
data covering scores of available prop- 
erties in the “Union Pacific West.” 


Enterprises located on or near Union 
Pacific trackage have access to unex- 
celled shipping facilities. 
Requests for information will be han- 


somes ae dled promptly and confidentially. 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


For information 


Omaha 2, Nebr. 


BE SPECIFIC: SM UNION PACIFIC 











Only STEEL can do so many jobs 





Sf 


HOW TO LIFT A MILLION POUNDS. This crane runway, whose structural 
steel was fabricated and erected by United States Steel for the San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard, is 730 feet long, 209 feet high, extends 162% 
feet over the water at each side. It can lift gun turrets and other huge 
sections weighing as much as 1,000,000 pounds. 


THE SOFTEST THING YOU CAN SLEEP ON IS STEEL. For solid comfort, you 
can’t beat mattresses that have inner springs of steel. Especially if the 
inner springs are made of U-S’S Premier Spring Wire, specially developed 
by United States Steel to give lasting resiliency and buoyancy to the 
inner springs of sleep equipment and upholstered furniture. 


CLEANER THAN YOUR BEST CHINA. The inside of a 
food can is “surgically clean.” Sterilized in pro- 
cessing, it is cleaner and safer than any dish. 
The Department of Agriculture reports, “It is 
just as safe to keep canned food in the can—if 
the can is kept cool—as it is to empty the food 
into another container.” And, incidentally, did you 
know that “‘tin cans” are really about 99% steel? 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY »« AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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NEW ICE CREAM IDEA. In certain parts of 
the country, you can now buy individu- 
ally packaged single servings of ice 
cream. They’re called ‘‘Diced Cream”’ ... 
and they strike a new high in sanitation, 
economy and convenience. Diced Cream 
is made in machines fabricated largely 
from stainless steel—to assure maximum 
purity in the finished product. 


STEEL > 


.. and this label is your guide to quality steel 


STAINLESS STEEL GOES TO SCHOOL. What a change from the little red school- 
house! This new school in California embodies the latest features in school 
construction, including the use of U-S‘S Stainless Steel for architectural trim. 
The stainless trim resists atmospheric corrosion, harmonizes with the building 
design. United States Steel produces steel of all kinds for such buildings. . . 
continuing its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Puild a Better rtca 


DIVISION « CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Is your annual 
report’s face red su 


DO THE STOCKHOLDERS, THE BANK- 
ERS, LAWYERS, BROKERS, ACCOUNT- 
ANTS AND EVERYONE else who reads 
your yearly presentation of facts and 
figures really understand—have a vivid 
grasp of = you are doing? Do time- 
worn stock phrases reveal or conceal 
conditions? 


Here is financial reporting in an objec- 
tive and truly understanding way. Any 
resemblance between this and actual 
corporations is slightly coincidental. 


. and your chairman’s door is always 
open for a man-to-man chat with any 
stockholder.” 


AND THE PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 
are indicated with frightening reality— 


... the new chairman was an enthusiastic 
participant of a number of community din- 
ners throughout the year.” 

As financial experts of long standing, Messrs. Robert K. 
Heimann and Roger P. Fox, ed f 

zine of Busi have been given to interpret 
your company. The result is a Sook you will enjoy—and 
want to give to all your friends and stockholders.* 


“Dear Stockholder” 


hv Robert K. Heimann and Roger P. Fox 
$1.50 at all bookstores 


“Write for special rates on orders for 25 or more copies. 


. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING Co., Ine. { 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.DEPT. F-11-15 : 
I enclose $ Please send me - 
copies of DEAR STOCKHOLDER—at $1.50 
each. (On N.Y.C. orders add 2%). 


ee ed 
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READERS SAY 





British apology 


Your editorial, “Britain Soaks Autoists” 
[Sept. 15], came as a great shock to us 
at the British Travel Association. 

I agree that the charges made for the 
hire of a car with chauffeur appear exces- 
sive and I offer you our sincerest regrets. 

I would like to point out, however, that 
your unpleasant experience was the ex- 
ception, and by no stretch of the imagin- 
ation, the rule. If you will give the British 
Travel Association, 836 Madison Ave., 
New York, the full details, we will take 
immediate steps to report the matter to 
our head office in London. I can assure 
you very drastic steps will be taken to 
see that this sort of thing never takes place 
again. 

The utmost is being done to make 
Americans feel at home in Great Britain. 
A record number of Americans have vis- 
ited us this year, and we have received 
three times the usual amount of unsolic- 
ited letters from U.S. visitors praising con- 
ditions. Their letters express three major 
themes: 

1. The warm friendliness of the British 
people. 

2. The fact that Britain offers excellent 
value for the money, thanks to the favor- 
able exchange rates. 

8. Integrity and honest dealing which 
they have encountered in Britain. 

I can assure you that the British have 
great desire to welcome Americans and to 
see that they receive everything which 
true hospitality implies. 

—Sm Haroip Bouton, 

Chief Representative in North America, 

British Travel Association. 


FORBES is Communistic © 


I was dumbfounded to read of your 
advocating rent control. If I had read that 
editorial in The Daily Worker I would not 
have been surprised. . . . Rent control is 
pure, unadulterated Communism. 

That you—a supposedly ardent supporter 
of free enterprise—should finally fall for 
the New Deal-Fair Deal is beyond belief. 

—Hvuco EckspDAHL, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Cancels! 


Please discontinue my subscription to 
your magazine because I do not agree 
with the political beliefs held by the writ- 
ers and publishers. 

—ArTHuR A. NapDLer, M.D., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


While we dislike cancellations, we have 
no desire to refrain from voicing our con- 
victions fearlessly and forcibly. Our self- 
respect comes first.—Ep. 


A spade is a spade 


I notice every once in a while some one 
writes to you to cancel his subscription to 
Forses because he can’t take it when you 
tell the truth about Truman and his Com- 
munist gangsters. Keep up the good work, 
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keep calling a spade a spade and a cro 

a crook. And for every one of those king 

that drops your magazine, I promise yoy 
the subscription of three honest people! 

—O.iver H. Scorn, 

Pagosa Springs, Colo 


Praises 


| want tu express my admiration for yop 
and your publication. We should have 
more publishers like you who have the 
foresight and courage to speak out agains 
the corrupt political forces of today. 

The New Deal-Fair Deal have corrupted 
the thinking of a large segment of the 
people, but especially the younger gen 
eration. They have bought nearly 100 pe 
cent of their votes through handouts o 
various kinds and so-called social legisla 
tion. This has destroyed their ambition and 
made them virtual mendicants. When ap 
plying for a position they are more inter 
ested in a pension plan than they are in 
the chances for advancement. 

As long as the present trend of think 
ing continues, we will have no real prog- 
ress. We will. have only more deficits, s 
growing national debt and burdensome 
taxes 

—R. M. Moor, 
Shelbyville, Ind 


Governmental lobbying 


I have just read with much interest the 
article in your Oct. 1 issue on govem 
mental lobbying, and I can enly sugges 
that the only figures available on its cos 
are but a small drop in the cost bucke 
for all such expenditures—direct, indirect. 
concealed, and hidden. The Budget Bu 
reau has reported, in writing, that the 
cost cannot be ascertained, because suc 
items are neither budgeted nor accounted 
for under the head of publicity and prop 
aganda. 

You may be interested in knowing that. 
in September, 1942, the Bureau of Inter 
nal Revenue ruled that business concert 
might run advertisements promoting g0- 
ernmental activities and deduct their cos 
as business expenses in computing thei 
income tax returns, although the Revenu 
Act expressly states that, for an item t 
be deductible as a business expense, i! 
must reasonably relate to the business be 
ing conducted. No explanation has evé 
been forthcoming as to how it can be? 
business expense of a commercial cor 
cern to advertise governmental functions. 

Sad to relate, however, is the fact thi 
many such concerns, taking advantage 0 
that ruling, have permitted their “publi 
service” advertisements to be slanted 
a furtherance of governmental pro 
such as Federal aid to education, h 
programs, and the like—purely prop 
ganda for the Government’s activities 
schemes. Such things cost the Govel 
ment unknown and untold returns in ta 
that otherwise would be paid. 

—Harry S. Bare 
Washington, D¢ 
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LAME DUCKS LAY LOW 


if President Truman calls Congress 
back into session ahead of the Novem- 
ber 27 “target date,” there’s little like- 
lihood the 81st “lame ducks” will ac- 
complish anything of great import. 
Most legislators feel the voters don’t 
like legislation voted by men who 
they've already disavowed. It’s A-B-C 
history to most living legislators that 
one of the more popular reforms of the 
early New Deal was changing the law 
so that “lame ducks” actually drew sal- 
aries for only a few weeks after their 
political demise. 


FOREIGN POLICY? 


It's becoming more doubttul every 
day whether Truman or his advisers 
have firmed up a definite foreign policy. 
While continuing to talk of heavy mil- 
itary budgets—best guess around here 
is that Defense Department will seek a 
record $45 billion per year from the 
new Congress—the same men in the 
White House and Department of State 
are “wondering” if Russia really can be 
trusted to carry on trade with us. 

Pressure is continuing for recogni- 
tion of Communist China, despite evi- 
dence that Moscow is tightening its 
hold on the Chinese people. Mao-tse- 
tung didn’t just become an “agrarian 
reformer” to lead a peasants’ revolt: 
he had been schooled in Soviet propa- 
ganda for decades and can hardly be 
expected to become a Tito, as many 
wishful thinkers hope. 


VILLAGE BLACKSMITHS 


Most Americans had forgotten that 
village smithies—some 8,000 of them, 
in fact—still work at forges in the U.S., 
until reminded of their importance by 
the newly-established Office of Defense 
Manpower, which has termed the work 
of blacksmiths as “essential.” 

Farriers are shrinking in numbers all 
the time. About an eighth of them now 
are rovers, traveling through the coun- 
tryside to get customers at horse-stalls, 
mule-farms and the like. It’s an odd 
fact that there still are 9,000,000 horses 
and 3,500,000 mules on American 


farms, All of them must be shod inter- 
mittently, 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Presidential appointments—some of 
them made before the recess began and 
some since—are coming in for some 





WASHINGTON 










close investigations by the Senate, but 
virtually all of them are likely to be ap- 
proved. 

Republicans are most likely to tear 
out after Seth Richardson, the nominal 
“Republican” who has been named to 
head the new Subversives’ Control 
Board. A law partner of Joseph Davies, 
the noted Soviet-lover of other days 
(“Mission to Moscow” author who 
wishes now he had never seen a ghost- 
writer) and closely tied in with Sen- 
ator Millard (“Milord”) Tydings (D.- 
Md.), Richardson was head of the Civil 
Service Loyalty Review Board and 
helped to dampen Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.) or any other Con- 
gressmen who wanted to ferret -out 
Communists or sympathizers in Gov- 
ernment. Although a “Republican,” 
Richardson is a Truman crony. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee will question rather closely 
the five new Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation appointees—C. Edward 
Rowe, of Massachusetts; Walter E. Cos- 
griff, of Utah; W. Elmer Harber, of 
Oklahoma, who were given recess ap- 
pointments, and Walter L. Dunham, of 
Michigan, and William E. Willett, of 
Maryland, both holdover appointees, 
having been confirmed previously for 
terms that have expired. 

It’s possible that George J. Bott, new 
general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board, will get a careful go- 
ing-over, particularly if Robert N. Den- 
ham, deposed by Truman from that 
post, keeps kicking up a storm. 

Virtually cinches to be confirmed are 
Walter S. Gifford, of New York, to be 
Ambassador to Great Britain; Robert A. 
Lovett, of New York, to be Deputy 
Secretary of Defense; William C. Fos- 
ter, of New York, to be Economic Co- 
operation Administrator; Richard M. 
Bissell, Jr., of Massachusetts, to be 
Foster's deputy, and Alan Valentine to 
be Economic Stabilization Director. 


REQUIRED READING 


To those gullible Americans (there 
are many left, even in the White 
House) who still think it is possible to 
do business with the Soviet leaders, a 
little booklet has been released by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that should be required reading. 

It is House Report. No. 3135, en- 
titled, “Background Information On 
The Soviet Union In International Re- 
lations,” which came out recently but 
was underplayed by the major wire 
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services. The report, prepared by Shel- 
don Z. Kaplan and George Lee Milli- 
kan, consultants on the staff of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, lists 
some 50 violations of specific treaty 
provisions by the U.S.S.R. 

In addition, it details the Soviet re 
ply to many American efforts to “make 
friends,” and clarifies the various vetoes 
Russia has used in United Nations ses 
sions. If Herbert Hoover needs support 
for his contention that the UN should 
include Russia out, this little pamphlet 
would seem to fill the bill. 


ONE WORLD 


Maybe your business or industry has 
one already, but some Americans do 
not realize there are 2,000 foreign 
youths scattered throughout America 
today studying as “industrial exchange 
trainees,” under the aegis of the De 
partment of State. 

As these youths arrive (most from 
South American countries), they are 
guided around Washington to see such 
sights as the Naval Observatory, the 
Government Printing Office, a typical 
large American airport, a building proj 
ect, etc. 

After a four-week orientation course 
at a college, each youth is placed in an 
American industrial company to receive 
specialized training, which lasts from 
six months to two years. Average 
trainee age is 25. 

A comparable number of American 
students are sent abroad on an ex- 
change basis, as part of the broad pro- 
gram to make sure that Americans 
learn how their friends have to live and 
work—and, especially, vice versa. 


MORE ON LUSTRON 


Lustron, a word that brings painful 
expressions in the best Fair Deal circles. 
still is tied up in every kind of bureau- 
cratic and legal knot extant. 

Now owned by John Q. Public (the 
taxpayer), the plant isn’t panning out 
any better for war production than it 
did for peace production. Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, lashed to the 
mast in court by other creditors, has 
$36 million invested, but would gladly 
take $6 million and go. 

But the Munitions Board has ordered 
that the factory be kept available for 
naval aircraft production. Navy's Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, on the other hand, 
estimates it would cost millions to put 
the plant into shape for production. 


WASHINGTON, cont'd. 


Some 45 firms were interested in pay- 
ing RFC $6 million for Lustron’s real 
estate in Columbus, Ohio, until the 
Munitions Board directed that it be 
used for aeronautical production. Now, 
only one or two are interested—and 
they aren’t lobbying very hard for the 
privilege. 

You can discount any talk (there is 
a little) that Lustron yet may produce 
steel houses. Getting the steel would 
be the biggest problem, if Lustron 
could make a saleably-priced product. 


SPIRITUAL BIG THREE 


If you ever worry whether your son 
is being subjected to proper spiritual 
influences in the armed services—don’t. 
And if you think that Army, Navy or 
Air Force chaplains, aren’t he-men, 
consider the facts of life about the 
chiefs of these services. 

Rear Admiral Stanton W. Salisbury, 
chief of Navy Chaplains, is six feet, 
weighs 220 pounds. Major General Roy 
Hartford Parker, chief of Army chap- 
lains, is five feet, 11 inches tall, weighs 
200. Chaplain (Major General) Charles 
1. Carpenter, chief of the Air Force 
chaplains, is six feet, two inches tall 
and weighs 210 pounds. 

When the three are together around 
the Pentagon, attaches refer to them as 
“the Big Three.” Does any trio have a 
hetter right to the title? 


SCIENCE GOES ON 


A summary of scientific investiga- 
tions made at the National Bureau of 
Standards during the fiscal year 1949 
is contained in a 101-page illustrated 
booklet now available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
25, D.C. (NBS Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion 198, Annual Report of the Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards for 1949, 75¢ 
a copy). 

Scientific activities at the NBS dur- 
ing the year were conducted by 13 
divisions concerned with electronics, 
applied mathematics, atomic and radia- 
tion physics, radio propagation, elec- 
tricity and optics, meteorology, heat and 
power, chemistry, mechanics, organic 
and fibrous materials, metallurgy, min- 
eral products, and building technology. 
A fourteenth division dealt with com- 
modity standards. 

Among the projects selected for de- 
scription in the booklet are the develop- 
ment of an atomic clock controlled by 


the constant frequency of vibration of 
atoms in the ammonia molecule, the 
production of a synthetic mica having 
essentially the same properties as nat- 
ural mica, the development of a prac- 
tical method of preparing extremely 
thin sections of organic materials for 
study with the electron microscope, the 
perfection of a process for increasing 
the wear of sole leather by impregnat- 
ing it with rubber, and the determina- 
tion of the magnetic moment of the 
proton. Space is given to extensive re- 
search programs in such fields as elec- 
tronic computers, radio propagation, 
building technology, corrosion, low- 
temperature physics, high polymers, 
and aeronautical research. 

This is one of the booklets that the 
Russian Embassy purchased as soon 
as it was off the press. 


BUCK TO BUDGET 


Congressmen who are anxious to 
duck recriminations from Federal em- 
ployees who are knocked out of lush 
jobs by “economy” moves, believe they 
have found a way to pass the buck. 

As part of its hasty wind-up activi- 
ties, Congress passed a law directing 
the Bureau of the Budget to cut $550,- 
000,000 out of non-military spending 
activities. Ever since that time, Bureau 
of the Budget has been getting it in 
the neck from various pressure groups. 
It started out by slashing in two the 
hospital construction grant program of 
the Federal Security Agency—from 
$150 million to $75 million. This 
brought yelps from hospital groups 
throughout the nation, and the decision 
yet may be reversed, if enough heat 
can be put on Truman. 

Then the Bureau of the Budget 
started cutting into Rural Electrification 
Administration lending authorization. 
Interior and Army Engineers’ appro- 
priations were slashed $73,012,000 and 
$50,000,000, respectively. It’s signifi- 
cant that, in virtually every instance, 
the cuts were made among agencies 
generally considered to be Congres- 
sional pets. Now, when the pressure 
groups head for Capito] Hill to com- 
plain, the legislators can bow and re- 


fer the disgruntled ones to the Bureau - 


of the Budget. 


C-OF-C RECOMMENDS 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
has issued a new 22-page analysis, 
“Policies and Controls in a War-Bur- 


q 


dened Economy,” which contrasts the 
conditions preceding World War II and 
those of today, and concludes that, in. 
flationwise, the nation is somewhat 
worse off today. (Who would have 
guessed it?) 

The Chamber makes a case for the 
use of fiscal and monetary controls, ip- 
cluding taxation and credit controls, 
rather than direct controls over wages 
and prices. Indirect controls are fay. 
ored because they are relatively easy to 
administer, involve a minimum of 
police action against individuals, and 
attack the heart of the inflation prob 
lem, which is excessive expansion o 
the money supply. Direct controls, the 
booklet states flatly, have none of these 
advantages, and, in fact, would be less 
effective in the long run. 


MANAGEMENT RIDES AGAIN 


The three most recent appointees to 
high defense production posts met with 
almost universal praise in Washington, 
where there generally is little unanimity 
even about the weather. 

K. T. Keller, president of the Chry- 
sler Corp., is to direct and coordinate 
activities connected with research, de 
velopment and production of guided 
missles. Nobody could think of any- 
one who could do this job better. 

Marion W. Boyer, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing of the Esso 
Standard Oil Co., has taken over a 
general manager of the Atomic Ep 
ergy Commission. His broad technical 
and management experience has beep 
needed greatly. 

Alan Valentine, former president 
Rochester University, long-time oppo 
nent of the New Deal-Fair Deal trend 
toward Socialism, who always has op 
posed “planned economy” and “reg: 
mentation” as a matter of principle, has 
become Administrator of Economic Ste 
bilization. He explains why he accepted 
the post in these words: 

“This is a time of great emergency. 
This is a time when we on the home 
front may be called upon for sacrifices 
even greater than those we made dur 
ing the last war. This is a time for 
marshalling all our power—economic. 
political and spiritual. 

“|. . After the emergency passes, | 
hope planned economy passes. 
principle, I’m for private enterprise. - - 

The Truman cronies are wondering 
if the latest series of appointments 
make a trend. None of these appointees 
hails from Missouri. 
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SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Epediting is now a major function of 
purchasing. Slow and extended deliv- 
eries of critical materials, according to 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, have put many industrial con- 
sumers on a day-to-day basis. Industrial 
inventories, increasingly maladjusted, 
went substantially lower in October— 
below safe operating stocks in many 
cases. 












COMMODITY CRIMP 


Buyers say that conversion to substi- 
tutes is risky—today’s sulstitute may 
become tomorrow’s critical item. Hard 
to get: alkalies, soda ash, steel and non- 
ferrous metals, cement, better grades of 
lumber. The price structure continues 
to climb, but at a slower pace. Buying 
policy remains unchanged, being sche- 
duled to cover only planned require- 
menis. 











TOUGHER CONTROLS 


Mobilization moguls are beginning to 
exert a squeeze on materials, give evi- 
dence that they won't hesitate to use 
controls to nip non-military areas. 
Result, many civilian items will start 
feeling pinch around turn of the year. 
Price controls are still in the debate 
stage, with no inkling yet as to what 
§ course they'll take. 

There’s strong sentiment to stress ex- 
pansion of production, rather than re- 
sort to divvying up what’s left after 
the military take. 












WAR ON INFLATION 


Current attempt by Government to 
keep down demand through severe 
credit curbs and higher taxes is starting 
to hurt. So far, this has been primarily 
a war against inflation. The idea is to 
clip the business boom, prepare the 
economy for impact of defense orders, 
which are slow in coming. Many obser- 
vers fear that the effect on the economy 
resulting from time lag may be more 
severe than expected. 










SLOW BOIL 


Cutbacks in building activity and 
consumer durable purchases raises the 
question of just how long this “waiting” 
Period will be. 

Way it looks now, planners want to 

sure economy is well-disciplined 
before giving the go-ahead on military 


orders, 







The BUSINESS Pipeline 


DIVIDEND DELUGE 


This year has been a bonanza so far 
as investors are concerned. The $3.3 
billion of cash dividends paid out for 
the first nine months (common stocks 
listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange), 
was the largest of all similar periods in 
the past, exceeding last year’s total by 
over $588 million. High third-quarter 
net earnings usually forecast a good 
“special” dividend toward the year’s 
end. But there’s still the excess profits 
tax clouding the picture. 


PRODUCTION SOARING 


New highs are being established 
along the production front. Industrial 
output was still climbing last month, 
albeit slowly. Steel and heavy machinery 
were contributing factors, says the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. This activity is 
reflected in latest figures on electric 
power consumption, which is running 
well ahead of last year. 


BUT COSTS ARE UP TOO 


Manufacturers’ costs are likewise -on 
the upswing, have yet to be fully regis- 
tered in wholesale and retail indexes. 
Escalator price clauses are more in evi- 
dence. Purchasing agents see some 
easing in basic commodity prices as 
credit limitations begin to reach back to 
point of production. 


WAGES KEEP IN STEP 


However, anticipated rise in steel 
wages will give another twist to the 
wage-price spiral, force another boost 
in steel prices. Settlement will be along 
GM pattern, using an escalator wage 
clause. Such clauses are growing in 
popularity with many unions, as they 
tie in wages with cost-of-living hikes. 
Management, willy nilly, also is going 
for this type of settlement, hopes it will 
bring labor peace and forestall any 
labor raids in a period of growing man- 
power shortages. 


HIDDEN BENEFITS 


Labor has been making hay along 
other lines in recent years—supplements 
to wages paid by employees rose to a 
peak expenditure of $5 billion in 1949. 
Major factor, reports the National 
Industrial Conference Board, has been 
increased adoption of private pension 
and welfare plans. And a U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce survey of 690 con- 
cerns reveals that average non-wage 
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payments last year represented an 
addition to labor costs of doing busi- 
ness equal to 16% of the total wage bill. 
In money terms, this meant an extra 
23.7¢ per hour worked, or $477 for 
each employee. 


THRIFT NOTE 


Desposits in the nation’s mutual 
savings banks started up again during 
September. A rise of $29 million 
reversed the decline during the July 
and August scare-buying period. Fea- 
ture of bankers’ portfolio policy is 
another increase of record proportions— 
$154 million—in real estate mortgages. 
Banks have added $1 billion to mort- 
gage holdings since the first of the year. 


BUILDING BLEAT 


Building materials producers are 
worrying about the effects of cutback 
in construction volume, warn that unless 
they know how far it will go there’s 
serious danger that supply will get out 
of balance. Claiming that the Govern- 
ment is now the dominant factor in 
determining the size of their market, 
they feel it should be possible to set 
certain limits within which the industry 
can act. If not, expect a costly surplus 
of some products, and an equally costly 
shortage of others. 


ROADBLOCK? 


While manufacturers are producing 
cars and trucks at all-time highs, car 
dealers, enmeshed in credit controls, 
are suffering terrific sales shrinkages. 
Recent reports indicate drops up to.50% 
in demand. If sales slump deepens, 
while inventory accumulation continues 
at its record pace, many dealers will 
get into difficulties in coming months. 
Rebuffed by Reserve quarters, dealers 
are turning to Congress for help in 
easing Regulation W. 


ON THEIR TOES 


One group confident of taking care 
of all needs is the shoe industry. In 
order to maintain per capita rate of 
consumption, about 485 million pairs 
have to be turned out annually. This 
year the total output will hit 495 mil- 
lion. Producers claim there’s enough 
capacity and raw materials to take care 
of anticipated military needs, too. Fur- 
ther price advances will depend upon 
behavior of raw material and labor 
costs. 
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with IBM Electronic Time Control 


Since the turn of the century IBM Time Systems have been providing 
uniform time control in offices, plants, and buildings throughout the 
country ...a continuous record of accurate, reliable service. 

Today, a new IBM Time System—unique in its employment of elec- 
tronics—is in wide use. Connected to the regular AC lighting circuit of the 
building, this time system keeps every clock, time recorder, and signal on 
uniform time without special clock or signal wiring. Installation and main- 
tenance costs are reduced to a minimum. Any time indicating, recording, 
or signaling unit can be re-located easily and inexpensively. 


Like all IBM products, the new Electronic Time System is the result 
of extensive research and engineering development. The use of hundreds 
of thousands of IBM time units attests to their accurate, trouble-free 
performance, their complete dependability. 


All recording, signaling, or indicating units manufactured by 
IBM may be installed individually or as a complete system 
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IBM Corporation, Dept. FO 
590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me information 
on IBM’s Time Equipment. 





Company. 





Address. 
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by B. C. FORBES 





“WE CURB YOU; DON’T CURB US” 

That accurately describes the conduct of the Truman 
Administration. It has decreed drastic restriction of expendi- 
tures, by others, in many fields—such as construction of any 
new buildings intended for “amusement, recreational or 
entertainment purposes,” affecting 44 types of projects. 
Orders also are being prepared that would limit the use 
of strategic materials in radio and television sets, refrigera- 
tors, stoves, vacuum cleaners, washing machines and other 
consumer durable goods. 

But has the Government taken drastic steps to cut down 
its own avoidable expenditures? 

Were Washington to clothe an eminently able, practical 
individual with something approaching Czar-like powers to 
wield the pruning hook in all Federal departments, agencies, 
commissions, boards, authorities, etc., etc., what savings 
could be effected with benefit, without injury, to the public! 
Palpably, the Government’s stand is: “Don’t do as I do, 
but do as I tell you to do.” 

What’s sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander, in 
bureaucratic philosophy. The “biggest business on earth” 
is America’s worst-run business, wasteful, overlapping, 
bereft of sound practices. Any other business, conducted 
as absurdly profligately, would incur bankruptcy. 

Confronted with terrifying taxes, American citizens, for 
self-preservation, should violently rebel against continuance 
of governmental wholesale squandering on non-essentials. 






















BRITAIN’S PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 


Great Britain has enjoyed a long, honorable, distinguished 
history. Never before did such a tiny nation achieve com- 
parable world eminence, influence, power. She painstak- 
ingly, pluckily, brilliantly developed “an empire on which 
the sun never sets.” 

Her present does not match her past. All history records 
the rise and fall of nations. Britain has been on the 
descendent this century, weakened by two World Wars of 
unprecedented magnitude, costliness, sacrifices. 

What of her future? 

Opening the new House of Commons at Westminster, a 
historic function attended by representatives of 29 legisla- 
tures of the British Commonwealth, King George said: 

This new chamber will stand as a sign to the world of our 

in freedom, our confidence in the permanence of our 


common ideals and of the ties, flexible yet firm, which hold 
together the peoples of our Commonwealth 




































“With all thy getting, get understanding” 





knit together the Commonwealth countries may some day 
“cover all races and peoples of the world.” The United 
Nations has had no more stalwart supporter than this 
veteran “saviour of Britain.” 

That the United States is destined to lead the world this 
century is beyond dispute. What of Great Britain? My most 
ardent prayer is that my native land will soon cast off her 
current political handicaps, will soon realize as other 
countries have realized that Socialism is destructive rather 
than constructive, will restore enlightened, enduring policies, 
policies calculated to revive prosperity. The next few 
months, certainly the next few years, will furnish the 
answer. 

I, for one, am not without hope. 


NATION NEEDS BIG ENTERPRISES 


This publication long ago began emphasizing, anent 
government dissolution suits against leading industrial 
corporations: “Popguns can’t win wars.” World War II 
decisively demonstrated that Allied victory was won mainly 
by the prodigious might of United States industrial enter- 
prises. Nevertheless, the Department of Justice, under 
Administration policies, has continued to prosecute huge 
concerns which contributed conspicuously, vitally, to war- 
winning. Bigness seemingly is condemned by Democrats 
as a crime, instead of the nation’s salvation in times of 
dire peril. 

Once again the Government is calling upon our monu- 
mental industrial enterprises to enable it to meet its present 
grave emergency. Tops of corporation after corporation 
are being drafted for the most responsible war-waging posts. 
Big tasks require big men. Our biggest business organiza- 
tions breed our biggest men. 

Yet the Truman Administration persists in harassing, 
prosecuting—persecuting—them. 

The able Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, Arthur Krock, pertinently points out: 

The choice by the Atomic Energy Commission of E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. to design, construct and operate the new and 
vast facilities for the production of the H-bomb is another 
instance of the fact that, when the Government needs skills and 
organizations to do big jobs, especially in the area of security, 
it must call upon those which often at the same time it is 
attempting to disperse by anti-trust prosecutions. The instance 
of the du Pont Company is striking because of the current 
litigation with the Department of Justice in which it is involved. 
Washington also, as always in times of 








and unite in brotherhood the freedom- 
loving peoples of all nations. 

Britain’s, the world’s, foremost states- 
man, Winston Churchill, who has 
Played a preeminent role in British 
Political life for nigh half-a-century, 
felicitously expressed the hope that 
tes similar to those which have long 












































Effects of Election 


Comments on the likely 
of the Nov. 7 Election 
found on page 38, by B. C. 
Forbes, and on fo 
in our Financial Section. 


national emergency, is filling up with men 
drafted from industry because of their 
unique abilities to put the nation in an 
effective state of economic and military 
preparedness. Among those in the present 
list are executives of companies which are 
under anti-trust arraignment by the De- 
partment of Justice or the Federal Trade 
Commission for developing organizations 
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which other arms of the Government find indispensable to effect 
industrial mobilization. This is the two-policy anomaly of recent 
Democratic Administrations which steadily attempt to break up 
the facilities on which they must depend in a crisis. . . . 

The Department of Justice, of course, has impressive argu- 
ments to support its claim that anti-trust suits are no part of a 
policy to harass big business on ideological grounds. . . . 

But the fact remains that some of these actions are directed 
against the very organizations which could not meet the needs 
of public emergencies if the suits are successful. 

Among these needs are individual talents in industry, such as 
those possessed by W. H. Harrison,-K. T, Keller and M. W. 
Boyer, who have just been drafted for important defense assign- 
ments, but all of whose companies, or companies closely related, 


one way or another, are being prosecuted under the anti-trust 
laws. 


How long will the American people condone such fratri- 
cidal conduct? 


LOPSIDED UNION ATTITUDE 


I listened to a discussion of inflation participated in by, 
among others, a CIO officeholder. When asked if he en- 
dorsed the recently-enacted law to empower the Govern- 
ment to fasten ceilings upon both prices and wages, he 
balked at limiting wages. It’s all right, commendable, to 
impose a ceiling upon prices, but unions must be left free 
to skyrocket wages! 

The incontrovertible fact is, of course, that wages con- 
stitute the largest cost item in limitless fields of industry. 
Therefore, soaring wage rates are clearly conducive to 
soaring prices charged consumers. Labor leaders have been 
so coddled under the New Deal and the so-called Fair 
Deal that they naturally have come to regard themselves as 
privileged people, entitled to special consideration and 
special exemptions. The discomfiting prospect is that infla- 
tion will be aggravated by still more wage boosts, at the 
expense of all other elements—our millions and millions of 
investors, our owners of 195,000,000 life insurance policies, 
our 65,000,000 savings bank depositors, our multiple mil- 
lions living on pensions and public relief, our other countless 
fixed-salary people. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” But he is not worthy 
of remuneration utterly disproportionate with the ability to 
pay of those who must foot the bill for his hire, meaning 
most of the rest of us. 


~ 
Live within your income. 
* 


U.N. GAINING IN INFLUENCE 


The United Nations is gaining in prestige. Soviet ham- 
stringing tactics are becoming more effectively and promptly 
rejected. Russia apparently is being reluctantly impelled to 
recognize how impressive has become acceptance of U.N. 
leadership by all non-Communistic countries. Ostensibly, 
conciliatory overtures are being made, but always with 
sinister Soviet design, unacceptable to freedom-loving U.N. 
members. 

Is it too much to hope that, checkmated at every nefarious 
turn they try, the Russians will conclude that it will be 
politic for them to make certain genuine concessions, and 
thus enable the achievement of at least modest progress 
towards worldwide peace? 

This writer sees no reason for altering his long-voiced 
view that Russia is not prepared for another World War. 





DIVIDEND PROSPECTS EXCELLENT 


Dividend payments by the end of December should bring 
the total for 1950 to the highest levels on record. By the 
first week in October payments were already running §% 
ahead of the same period last year, and year-end regula 
declarations plus anticipated extras should exceed by wide 
margins the publicly-reported $1,497,000,000 paid out i 
December 1949. 

This is as it should be. 

During the war years the Excess Profits Tax held dow 
payments to stockholders. In post-war years managements, 
faced with difficulties in raising equity capital, withheld 
entirely disproportionate amounts of profits from company 
owners in order to finance expansions. These are now largely 
completed. Profits are again setting records in most lines. 
An Excess Profits Tax of serious size is on deck for the 
coming year. So stockholders, for the balance of the year, 
should continue to reap their oft-postponed rightful share 
of prosperity. 

Actually, of course, when one considers the percent that 
the cost of living has gone up, and the percent of decline 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, even this year’s divi- 
dend payments won't equalize things. 

Prospects of 1951 payments should be good. EPT prob | 
ably will hit hard, but expansion, except in selected indus- 
tries, will be out; demand will exceed production, and eam- 
ings should cover for the most part the scale of payments 
made this year.—_MALCOLM FORBES. 




































MANAGEMENTS BROADENING, BUT-— 


Contacts recently with corporation managements con- 
vince me that many of them are broadening their concept 
of their social responsibilities. They are readier to sit down | 
at labor confabs, although one suspects that this changed | 
attitude has been brought about by union compulsion rather 
than by any change of heart. Indeed, there would seem to 
be danger that belligerent labor leaders will carry thei 
highhandedness farther than will prove good for the Amer 
ican people, for the American economy, even for orga 
ized workers themselves. The Federal Administration is 
largely blameworthy for eruption of the present disturbing 
outlook. No price has been considered too high by obsequi- 
ous office-seeking politicians to pay for snaring votes. 

It is all very unhealthy, very disturbing, very ominous. 





















NO END TO WAGE INCREASES 


Wage-boosting is ballooning inflation. Total personal in- 
comes in August skyrocketed to the new high annual rate 
of $223,400,000,000, a gain of $19,100,000,000 over 12 
months earlier. Of this increase, no less than $12,300,000; 
000 sprang from expansion in payrolls of industry and bust 
ness, not including agriculture. Some 40% of this was due 
to increased employment—2,000,000 were added to nom 
farm payrolls between August of last year and August of 
this yéar—but no less than $4,800,000,000 was due to wag? 
boosts. 

Nor is the end within sight. One novel feature is the 
widespread granting of voluntary rises in wages this yew 
also definite agreements for further enlarged distributiow 
next year. 

All this bodes ill for keeping inflation within bounds. 


Forbes 
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WASHINGTON, cont'd. 


Some 45 firms were interested in pay- 
ing RFC $6 million for Lustron’s real 
estate in Columbus, Ohio, until the 
Munitions Board directed that it be 
used for aeronautical production. Now, 
only one or two are interested—and 
they aren’t lobbying very hard for the 
privilege. 

You can discount any talk (there is 
a little) that Lustron yet may produce 
steel houses. Getting the steel would 
be the biggest problem, if Lustron 
could make a saleably-priced product. 


SPIRITUAL BIG THREE 


If you ever worry whether your son 
is being subjected to proper spiritual 
influences in the armed services—don'’t. 
And if you think that Army, Navy or 
Air Force chaplains, aren’t he-men, 
consider the facts of life about the 
chiefs of these services. 

Rear Admiral Stanton W. Salisbury, 
chief of Navy Chaplains, is six feet, 
weighs 220 pounds. Major General Roy 
Hartford Parker, chief of Army chap- 
lains, is five feet, 11 inches tall, weighs 
200. Chaplain (Major General) Charles 
[. Carpenter, chief of the Air Force 
chaplains, is six feet, two inches tall 
and weighs 210 pounds. 

When the three are together around 
the Pentagon, attaches refer to them as 
“the Big Three.” Does any trio have a 
hetter right to the title? 


SCIENCE GOES ON 


A summary of scientific investiga- 
tions made at the National Bureau of 
Standards during the fiscal year 1949 
is contained in a 101-page illustrated 
booklet now available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
25, D.C. (NBS Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion 198, Annual Report of the Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards for 1949, 75¢ 
a copy). 

Scientific activities at the NBS dur- 
ing the year were conducted by 13 
divisions concerned with electronics, 
applied mathematics, atomic and radia- 
tion physics, radio propagation, elec- 
tricity and optics, meteorology, heat and 
power, chemistry, mechanics, organic 
and fibrous materials, metallurgy, min- 
eral products, and building technology. 
A fourteenth division dealt with com- 
modity standards. 

Among the projects selected for de- 
scription in the booklet are the develop- 
ment of an atomic clock controlled by 


the constant frequency of vibration of 
atoms in the ammonia molecule, the 
production of a synthetic mica having 
essentially the same properties as nat- 
ural mica, the development of a prac- 
tical method of preparing extremely 
thin sections of organic materials for 
study with the electron microscope, the 
perfection of a process for increasing 
the wear of sole leather by impregnat- 
ing it with rubber, and the determina- 
tion of the magnetic moment of the 
proton. Space is given to extensive re- 
search programs in such fields as elec- 
tronic computers, radio propagation, 
building technology, corrosion, low- 
temperature physics, high polymers, 
and aeronautical research. 

This is one of the booklets that the 
Russian Embassy purchased as soon 
as it was off the press. 


BUCK TO BUDGET 


Congressmen who are anxious to 
duck recriminations from Federal em- 
ployees who are knocked out of lush 
jobs by “economy” moves, believe they 
have found a way to pass the buck. 

As part of its hasty wind-up activi- 
ties, Congress passed a law directing 


the Bureau of the Budget to cut $550,- | 


000,000 out of non-military spending 
activities. Ever since that time, Bureau 
of the Budget has been getting it in 
the neck from various pressure groups. 
It started out by slashing in two the 
hospital construction grant program of 
the Federal Security Agency—from 
$150 million to $75 million. This 
brought yelps from hospital groups 
throughout the nation, and the decision 
yet may be reversed, if enough heat 
can be put on Truman. 

Then the Bureau of the Budget 
started cutting into Rural Electrification 
Administration lending authorization. 
Interior and Army Engineers’ appro- 
priations were slashed $73,012,000 and 
$50,000,000, respectively. It’s signifi- 
cant that, in virtually every instance, 
the cuts were made among agencies 
generally considered to be Congres- 
sional pets. Now, when the pressure 
groups head for Capitol Hill to com- 
plain, the legislators can bow and re- 


fer the disgruntled ones to the Bureau - 


of the Budget. 


C-OF-C RECOMMENDS 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
has issued a new 22-page analysis, 
“Policies and Controls in a War-Bur- 





dened Economy,” which contrasts the 
conditions preceding World War II and 
those of today, and concludes that, in- 
flationwise, the nation is somewhat 
worse off today. (Who would have 
guessed it?) 

The Chamber makes a case for the 
use of fiscal and monetary controls, in. 
cluding taxation and credit controls, 
rather than direct controls over wages 
and prices. Indirect controls are fay- 
ored because they are relatively easy to 
administer, involve a minimum of 
police action against individuals, and 
attack the heart of the inflation prob 
lem, which is excessive expansion ol 
the money supply. Direct controls, the 
booklet states flatly, have none of these 
advantages, and, in fact, would be less 
effective in the long run. 
























MANAGEMENT RIDES AGAIN 


The three most recent appointees to 
high defense production posts met with 
almost universal praise in Washington, 
where there generally is little unanimity 
even about the weather. 

K. T. Keller, president of the Chry- 
sler Corp., is to direct and coordinate 
activities connected with research, de 
velopment and production of guided 
missles. Nobody could think of any- 
one who could do this job better. 

Marion W. Boyer, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing of the Esso 
Standard Oil Co., has taken over 4 
general manager of the Atomic Ep 
ergy Commission. His broad technical 
and management experience has been 
needed greatly. 

Alan Valentine, former president 0 
Rochester University, long-time oppo 
nent of the New Deal-Fair Deal trend 
toward Socialism, who always has op- 
posed “planned economy” and “reg: 
mentation” as a matter of principle, has 
become Administrator of Economic Ste 
bilization. He explains why he accepted 
the post in these words: 

“This is a time of great emergency. 
This is a time when we on the home 
front may be called upon for sacrifices 
even greater than those we made dur- 
ing the last war. This is a time for 
marshalling all our power—economic. 
political and spiritual. ~ 

“ .. After the emergency passes, ! 
hope planned economy passes. 
principle, I’m for private enterprise. - - 

The Truman cronies are wondering 
if the latest series of appointments 
make a trend. None of these appointees 
hails from Missouri. 
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SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Epediting is now a major function of 
purchasing. Slow and extended deliv- 
eries of critical materials, according to 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, have put many industrial con- 
sumers on a day-to-day basis. Industrial 
inventories, increasingly maladjusted, 
went substantially lower in October— 
below safe operating stocks in many 
cases. 












COMMODITY CRIMP 


Buyers say that conversion to substi- 
tutes is risky—today’s sulstitute may 
become tomorrow’s critical item. Hard 
to get: alkalies, soda ash, steel and non- 
ferrous metals, cement, better grades of 
lumber. The price structure continues 
to climb, but at a slower pace. Buying 
policy remains unchanged, being sche- 
duled to cover only planned require- 
ments. 












TOUGHER CONTROLS 


Mobilization moguls are beginning to 
exert a squeeze on materials, give evi- 
dence that they won't hesitate to use 
controls to nip non-military areas. 
Result, many civilian items will start 
feeling pinch around turn of the year. 
Price controls are still in the debate 
stage, with no inkling yet as to what 
course they'll take. 

There’s strong sentiment to stress ex- 
pansion of production, rather than re- 
sort to divvying up what's left after 
the military take. 

















WAR ON INFLATION 


Current attempt by Government to 
keep down demand through severe 
credit curbs and higher taxes is starting 
to hurt. So far, this has been primarily 
a war against inflation. The idea is to 
clip the business boom, prepare the 
economy for impact of defense orders, 
which are slow in coming. Many obser- 
vers fear that the effect on the economy 
resulting from time lag may be more 
severe than expected. 












SLOW BOIL 


Cutbacks in building activity and 
consumer durable purchases raises the 
question of just how long this “waiting” 
Period will be. 

Way it looks now, planners want to 

sure economy is well-disciplined 


before giving the go-ahead on military 
orders, 







‘|The BUSINESS Pipeline 


DIVIDEND DELUGE 


This year has been a bonanza so far 
as investors are concerned. The $3.3 
billion of cash dividends paid out for 
the first nine months (common stocks 
listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange), 
was the largest of all similar periods in 
the past, exceeding last year’s total by 
over $588 million. High third-quarter 
net earnings usually forecast a good 
“special” dividend toward the year’s 
end. But there’s still the excess profits 
tax clouding the picture. 


PRODUCTION SOARING 


New highs are being established 
along the production front. Industrial 
output was still climbing last month, 
albeit slowly. Steel and heavy machinery 
were contributing factors, says the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. This activity is 
reflected in latest figures on electric 
power consumption, which is running 
well ahead of last year. 


BUT COSTS ARE UP TOO 


Manufacturers’ costs are likewise on 
the upswing, have yet to be fully regis- 
tered in wholesale and retail indexes. 
Escalator price clauses are more in evi- 
dence. Purchasing agents see some 
easing in basic commodity prices as 
credit limitations begin to reach back to 
point of production. 


WAGES KEEP IN STEP 


However, anticipated rise in steel 
wages will give another twist to the 
wage-price spiral, force another boost 
in steel prices. Settlement will be along 
GM pattern, using an escalator wage 
clause. Such clauses are growing in 
popularity with many unions, as they 
tie in wages with cost-of-living hikes. 
Management, willy nilly, also is going 
for this type of settlement, hopes it will 
bring labor peace and forestall any 
labor raids in a period of growing man- 
power shortages. 


HIDDEN BENEFITS 


Labor has been making hay along 
other lines in recent years—supplements 
to wages paid by employees rose to a 
peak expenditure of $5 billion in 1949. 
Major factor, reports the National 
Industrial Conference Board, has been 
increased adoption of private pension 
and welfare plans. And a U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce survey of 690 con- 
cerns reveals that average non-wage 


by THE EDITORS 


payments last year represented an 
addition to labor costs of doing busi- 
ness equal to 16% of the total wage bill. 
In money terms, this meant an extra. 
23.7¢ per hour worked, or $477 for 
each employee. 


THRIFT NOTE 


Desposits in the nation’s mutual 
savings banks started up again during 
September. A rise of $29 million 
reversed the decline during the July 
and August scare-buying period. Fea- 
ture of bankers’ portfolio policy is 
another increase of record proportions— 
$154 million—in real estate mortgages. 
Banks have added $1 billion to mort- 
gage holdings since the first of the year. 


BUILDING BLEAT 


Building materials producers are 
worrying about the effects of cutback 
in construction volume, warn that unless 
they know how far it will go there’s 
serious danger that supply will get out 
of balance. Claiming that the Govern- 
ment is now the dominant factor in 
determining the size of their market, 
they feel it should be possible to set 
certain limits within which the industry 
can act. If not, expect a costly surplus 
of some products, and an equally costly 
shortage of others. : 


ROADBLOCK? 


While manufacturers are producing 
cars and trucks at all-time highs, car 
dealers, enmeshed in credit controls, 
are suffering terrific sales shrinkages. 
Recent reports indicate drops up to.50% 
in demand. If sales slump deepens, 
while inventory accumulation continues 
at its record pace, many dealers will 
get into difficulties in coming months. 
Rebuffed by Reserve quarters, dealers 
are turning to Congress for help in 
easing Regulation W. 


ON THEIR TOES 


One group confident of taking care 
of all needs is the shoe industry. In 
order to maintain per capita rate of 
consumption, about 485 million pairs 
have to be turned out annually. This 
year the total output will hit 495 mil- 
lion. Producers claim there’s enough 
capacity and raw materials to take care 
of anticipated military needs, too. Fur- 
ther price advances will depend upon 
behavior of raw material and labor 
costs. 
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with IBM Electronic Time Control 


Since the turn of the century IBM Time Sy stems have been providing ee ae ee 
uniform time control in offices, plants, and buildings throughout the 


IBM Corporation, Dept. FO 
country ... a continuous record of accurate, reliable service. 


590 Madison Avenue 


Today, a new IBM Time System—unique in its employment of elec- New York 22, N. Y. 


tronics—is in wide use. Connected to the regular AC lighting circuit of the 
building, this time system keeps every clock, time recorder, and signal on 
uniform time without special clock or signal wiring. Installation and main- 
tenance costs are reduced to a minimum. Any time indicating, recording, 
or signaling unit can be re-located easily and inexpensively. 


Like all IBM products, the new Electronic Time System is the result 
of extensive research and engineering development. The use of hundreds 
of thousands of IBM time units attests to their accurate, trouble-free 
performance, their complete dependability. 


Please send me information 
on IBM’s Time Equipment. 
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All recording, signaling, or indicating units manufactured by 
IBM may be installed individually or as a complete system 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B.C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


“WE CURB YOU; DON’T CURB US” 

That accurately describes the conduct of the Truman 
Administration. It has decreed drastic restriction of expendi- 
tures, by others, in many fields—such as construction of any 
new buildings intended for “amusement, recreational or 
ettertainment purposes,” affecting 44 types of projects. 
Orders also are being prepared that would limit the use 
of strategic materials in radio and television sets, refrigera- 
tors, stoves, vacuum cleaners, washing machines and other 
consumer durable goods. 

But has the Government taken drastic steps to cut down 
its own avoidable expenditures? 

Were Washington to clothe an eminently able, practical 
individual with something approaching Czar-like powers to 
wield the pruning hook in all Federal departments, agencies, 
commissions, boards, authorities, etc., etc., what savings 
could be effected with benefit, without injury, to the public! 
Palpably, the Government’s stand is: “Don’t do as I do, 
but do as I tell you to do.” 

What’s sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander, in 
bureaucratic philosophy. The “biggest business on earth” 
is America’s worst-run business, wasteful, overlapping, 
bereft of sound practices. Any other business, conducted 
as absurdly profligately, would incur bankruptcy. 

Confronted with terrifying taxes, American citizens, for 
self-preservation, should violently rebel against continuance 
of governmental wholesale squandering on non-essentials. 


BRITAIN’S PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 


Great Britain has enjoyed a long, honorable, distinguished . 


history. Never before did such a tiny nation achieve com- 
parable world eminence, influence, power. She painstak- 
ingly, pluckily, brilliantly developed “an empire on which 
the sun never sets.” 

Her present does not match her past. All history records 
the rise and fall of nations. Britain has been on the 
descendent this century, weakened by two World Wars of 
unprecedented magnitude, costliness, sacrifices. 

What of her future? 

Opening the new House of Commons at Westminster, a 
historic function attended by representatives of 29 legisla- 
tures of the British Commonwealth, King George said: 

This new chamber will stand as a sign to the world of our 
faith in freedom, our confidence in the permanence of our 


common ideals and of the ties, flexible yet firm, which hold 
together the peoples of our Commonwealth 


knit together the Commonwealth countries may some day 
“cover all races and peoples of the world.” The United 
Nations has had no more stalwart supporter than this 
veteran “saviour of Britain.” 

That the United States is destined to lead the world this 
century is beyond dispute. What of Great Britain? My most 
ardent prayer is that my native land will soon cast off her 
current political handicaps, will soon realize as other 
countries have realized that Socialism is destructive rather 
than constructive, will restore enlightened, enduring policies, 
policies calculated to revive prosperity. The next few 
months, certainly the next few years, will furnish the 
answer. 

I, for one, am not without hope. 


NATION NEEDS BIG ENTERPRISES 


This publication long ago began emphasizing, anent 
government dissolution suits against leading industrial 
corporations: “Popguns can’t win wars.” World War II 
decisively demonstrated that Allied victory was won mainly 
by the prodigious might of United States industrial enter- 
prises. Nevertheless, the Department of Justice, under 
Administration policies, has continued to prosecute huge 
concerns which contributed conspicuously, vitally, to war- 
winning. Bigness seemingly is condemned by Democrats 
as a crime, instead of the nation’s salvation in times of 
dire peril. 

Once again the Government is calling upon our monu- 
mental industrial enterprises to enable it to nieet its present 
grave emergency. Tops of corporation after corporation 
are being drafted for the most responsible war-waging posts. 
Big tasks require big men. Our biggest business organiza- 
tions breed our biggest men. 

Yet the Truman Administration persists in harassing, 
prosecuting—persecuting—them. 

The able Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, Arthur Krock, pertinently points out: 

The choice by the Atomic Energy Commission of E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. to design, construct and operate the new and 
vast facilities for the production of the H-bomb is another 
instance of the fact that, when the Government needs skills and 
organizations to do big jobs, especially in the area of security, 
it must call upon those which often at the same time it is 
attempting to disperse by anti-trust prosecutions. The instance 
of the du Pont Company is striking because of the current 
litigation with the Department of Justice in which it is involved. 

Washington also, as always in times of 





and unite in brotherhood the freedom- 
loving peoples of all nations. 

Britain’s, the world’s, foremost states- 
man, Winston Churchill, who has 
Played a preeminent role in British 
Political life for nigh half-a-century, 
felicitously expressed the hope that 
tes similar to those which have long 





Effects of Election 


Comments on the likely effects 
of the Nov. 7 Election 
found on page 33, by B. C. 
Forbes, and on following pages 
in our Financial Section. 


national emergency, is filling up with men 
drafted from industry because of their 
unique abilities to put the nation in an 
effective state of economic and military 
preparedness. Among those in the present 
list are executives of companies which are 
under anti-trust arraignment by the De- 
partment of Justice or the Federal Trade 
Commission for developing organizations 


ill be 
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which other arms of the Government find indispensable to effect 
industrial mobilization. This is the two-policy anomaly of recent 
Democratic Administrations which steadily attempt to break up 
the facilities on which they must depend in a crisis. . . . 

The Department of Justice, of course, has impressive argu- 
ments to support its claim that anti-trust suits are no part of a 
policy to harass big business on ideological grounds. . . . 

But the fact remains that some of these actions are directed 
against the very organizations which could not meet the needs 
of public emergencies if the suits are successful. 

Among these needs are individual talents in industry, such as 
those possessed by W. H. Harrison, K. T. Keller and M. W. 
Boyer, who have just been drafted for important defense assign- 
ments, but all of whose companies, or companies closely related, 
one way or another, are being prosecuted under the anti-trust 
laws. 


How long will the American people condone such fratri- 
cidal conduct? 


LOPSIDED UNION ATTITUDE 


I listened to a discussion of inflation participated in by, 
among others, a CIO officeholder. When asked if he en- 
dorsed the recently-enacted law to empower the Govern- 
ment to fasten ceilings upon both prices and wages, he 
balked at limiting wages. It’s all right, commendable, to 
impose a ceiling upon prices, but unions must be left free 
to skyrocket wages! 

The incontrovertible fact is, of course, that wages con- 
stitute the largest cost item in limitless fields of industry. 
Therefore, soaring wage rates are clearly conducive to 
soaring prices charged consumers. Labor leaders have been 
so coddled under the New Deal and the so-called Fair 
Deal that they naturally have come to regard themselves as 
privileged people, entitled to special consideration and 
special exemptions. The discomfiting prospect is that infla- 
tion will be aggravated by still more wage boosts, at the 
expense of all other elements—our millions and millions of 
investors, our owners of 195,000,000 life insurance policies, 
our 65,000,000 savings bank depositors, our multiple mil- 
lions living on pensions and public relief, our other countless 
fixed-salary people. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” But he is not worthy 
of remuneration utterly disproportionate with the ability to 
pay of those who must foot the bill for his hire, meaning 
most of the rest of us. 


* 
Live within your income. 
* 







U.N. GAINING IN INFLUENCE 


The United Nations is gaining in prestige. Soviet ham- 
stringing tactics are becoming more effectively and promptly 
rejected. Russia apparently is being reluctantly impelled to 
recognize how impressive has become acceptance of U.N. 
leadership by all non-Communistic countries. Ostensibly, 
conciliatory overtures are being made, but always with 
sinister Soviet design, unacceptable to freedom-loving U.N. 
members. 

Is it too much to hope that, checkmated at every nefarious 
turn they try, the Russians will conclude that it will be 
politic for them to make certain genuine concessions, and 
thus enable the achievement of at least modest progress 
towards worldwide peace? 

This writer sees no reason for altering his long-voiced 
view that Russia is not prepared for another World War. 





DIVIDEND PROSPECTS EXCELLENT 


Dividend payments by the end of December should bring 
the total for 1950 to the highest levels on record. By the 
first week in October payments were already running §% 
ahead of the same period last year, and year-end regula 
declarations plus anticipated extras should exceed by wide 
margins the publicly-reported $1,497,000,000 paid out in 
December 1949. 

This is as it should be. 

During the war years the Excess Profits Tax held down 
payments to stockholders. In post-war years managements, 
faced with difficulties in raising equity capital, withheld 
entirely disproportionate amounts of profits from company 
owners in order to finance expansions. These are now largely 
completed. Profits are again setting records in most lines. 
An Excess Profits Tax of serious size is on deck for the 
coming year. So stockholders, for the balance of the year, 
should continue to reap their oft-postponed rightful share 
of prosperity. 

Actually, of course, when one considers the percent that 
the cost of living has gone up, and the percent of decline 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, even this year’s divi- 
dend payments won't equalize things. 

Prospects of 1951 payments should be good. EPT prob 
ably will hit hard, but expansion, except in selected indus- 
tries, will be out; demand will exceed production, and eam- 
ings should cover for the most part the scale of payments 
made this year.—MALCOLM FORBES. 



























































































































































MANAGEMENTS BROADENING, BUT— 


Contacts recently with corporation managements con- 
vince me that many of them are broadening their concept 
of their social responsibilities. They are readier to sit down 
at labor confabs, although one suspects that this changed 
attitude has been brought about by union compulsion rather 
than by any change of heart. Indeed, there would seem to 
be danger that belligerent labor leaders will carry their 
highhandedness farther than will prove good for the Amer- 
ican people, for the American economy, even for orgat- 
ized workers themselves. The Federal Administration is 
largely blameworthy for eruption of the present disturbing 
outlook. No price has been considered too high by obsequi- 
ous office-seeking politicians to pay for snaring votes. 

It is all very unhealthy, very disturbing, very ominous. 
























NO END TO WAGE INCREASES 


Wage-boosting is ballooning inflation. Total personal in- 
comes in August skyrocketed to the new high annual rate 
of $223,400,000,000, a gain of $19,100,000,000 over 12 
months earlier. Of this increase, no less than $12,300,000,- 
000 sprang from expansion in payrolls of industry and busi- 
ness, not including agriculture. Some 40% of this was due 
to increased employment—2,000,000 were added to non- 
farm payrolls between August of last year and August of 
this yéar—but no less than $4,800,000,000 was due to wage 
boosts. 

Nor is the end within sight. One novel feature is the 
widespread granting of voluntary rises in wages this year; 
also definite agreements for further enlarged distributions 
next year. 


All this bodes ill for keeping inflation within bounds. 
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Put this Remarkable Instrument 
to work! 


The most talked about new 








service offered by any supplier 


of Industrial Lubricants. 


"In less than two hours 
after installation, this 
instrument showed us how 
to increase our produc-— 
tion by 18%." 

—Plant Superintendent 


Hundreds of industrial firms including 
leading steel, locomotive, truck, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, tool instrument manu- 
facturers and others have profited by 
this unique industrial service. A dem- 
onstration of this service is available to 
you without charge or obligation. Con- 
tact the office nearest you, or write for 
free booklet at right. 

A complete line of quality lubricants 
for industry: 
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e Heavy Duty Motor Oils 
e Chillo Cutting Oils 

e Trojan Greases 

e Cisco Compounds 

e D-C Diesel Engine Oils 


! The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas ana- 
¢ Plant Machinery Oils FREE! lyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and continu- 
e Plus two hundred other | ously how much fuel is — by needlessly 

petroleum products This helpful ) heating excess air... and how to correct this 


booklet! 






A loss. Send coupon today for more information. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
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Please send me without obligation your new booklet 
entitled “Combustion Control for Industry.” 
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HIGHWAY FREIGHTERS 


Motor truckers’ 


problems: 


rate rises, 


aroused railroaders, fearful highway owners 


ANYTHING you can haul, we can haul 
faster—and cheaper, is the flaunty chal- 
lenge of the highballing motor truck 
industry to the railroads. Streng lan- 
guage from an industry that not so long 
ago was a minor, less respectable 
member of the transportation system. 
But growing decentralization of indus- 
try, bigger and better highway equip- 
ment, and sharply boosted rail freight 
rates conspired to give the truckers 
their post-war “in,” at the rails’ ex- 
pense. So while the latter may remain 
the backbone of the nation’s transpor- 
tation network, the truckers have taken 
over the function of many of its ribs. 

Railroads still have a commanding 
lead, are the country’s primary haulers. 
Their relative share of inter-city freight 
traffic last year was 61%, the truckers’, 
10.7%. Ten years ago the figures were 
64% and 8%, respectively. But while the 
rail freight traffic index jumped 53% 
over that period, inter-city truckers 
boast a 125% hike. And for the first 
six months of this year, motor carriers 
showed a 21.2% jump in tonnage trans- 
ported, the railways registering a 4.7% 
drop. 

More than 25,000 communities are 
completely dependent upon highway 
transportation for their needs. Seventy- 
five of the largest cities receive all their 
milk by truck. About 95% of all house- 
hold goods go over the highways. 


Roughly 40% of the steel shipments 
from mid-western mills are loaded on 
trucks instead of flat cars. Dozens of 
other items, from autos to orange juice, 
are traveling more by truck and less 
by rail. 

Paradoxically, trucks are not really 
an industry. They are just used in in- 
dustry as are desks and typewriters. 
About 8 million trucks are running to- 
day, 4.4 million privately owned and 
operated ‘y individual _ businesses. 
Some 2 million more are farm trucks, 
and 300,000 are owned by governmen- 
tal agencies. Only about 1 million are 
in the “for-hire” category, and of these 
only 400,000 are in the intercity opera- 
tion, competing with the railroads’ 1.7 
million freight cars for the shippers’ 
business. 

The trucking companies engineering 
this transvortation revolution are, for 
the most part, small potatoes. Of all the 
trucks in the country, both private and 
for-hire, 85% are owned singly. There 
are 25,000 fleets of eight trucks and 
over. 

Biggest ($14.7 million assets) of all 
is Associated Transport, Inc., a con- 
solidation of half a dozen separate lines 
serving the Eastern Seaboard states 
from Boston to Atlanta and west to 
Ohio. Bossed by a soft-spoken ex-Gen- 
eral Motors executive named Burge 
Seymour, A.T. managed to lose great 
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he wrote the truckers’ “Bible” 








MACK TRUCKS’ E. D. BRANSOME: 
he now propagates the faith 
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sums of money for the first few year 
after it was launched in 1943, now wor. 
ries only about keeping enough work. 
ing capital on hand to finance its mush. 
rooming business. Close to Seymours 
elbow, as he sits in his commodiogs 
Manhattan executive office, is a detailed 
daily report of system-wide operations, 
The business fluctuates so rapidly that 
he says he'd oftentimes be broke if he 
had to wait until the end of the month 
to know how things are going. Cu. 
rently, things are going at the rate of 
$750,000 a week gross. 

Thanks to his close watch, the com- 
pany in 1949 wiped out the last of its 
previous years’ deficit with a net profit 
of $1.5 million on operations of $28.6, 
Gross for 1950 is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $36 million. A.T’s 
3,000-odd pieces of equipment special- 
ize in merchandise service, do a big 
business hauling textiles from Southem 
and New England textile mills to New 
York’s garment district, although the 
trend is away from concentration in 
any one field. The average shipment 
moves 500 miles. 


Taking a kindly view 

toward the railroads, Burge Seymow 
philosophically considers that he is 
doing them a favor by hauling the kind 
of merchandise he does. “If our busi- 
ness were handed to the railroads,” says 
he, “they would lose money on it, be 
cause it is made up mostly of short- 
haul, less-than-carload stuff.” A.T. stays 
away from bulk shipments such a 
steel, for instance, feeling the railroads 
are better suited than A.T. for that type 
of business. “But just the same we wil 
haul anything our customers want us 
to,” he adds. 

For-hire trucking is a highly com- 
petitive business with a very slim mar- 
gin of profit. It costs the average truck- 
ing company about 95¢ for each dolla 
of revenue—higher than practically any 
industry except meat packing—com- 
pares with an operating ratio of only 
80¢ per dollar of revenue for the aver- 
age railroad. The extra margin of profit 
for the railroads, however, is sipho 
off through taxes and interest on debt 
which, compared with Associated 
Transport, take three times as great 4 
share of operating revenues. A.T.’s op 
erating ratio, standing at 89% for the 
first half of 1950, is somewhat lower 
than most of its competitors’ throughout 
the East and South. Of 62 other truck 
lines in the area, 20 had operating 
ratios of over 95%, while only 12 
showed greater economy in operation 
than A.T. 

Seymour's view is that in general the 
truck lines will have to lower their op 
erating ratios, presumably by raising 
rates, if they are to keep growing. Pres 
ent operating profits scarcely cover 
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ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT’S BURGE: 
is the operating ratio too high? 


cost of new equipment and expanded 
facilities. Many truckers have found 
out that it is easy enough to stay in 
business as long as their truck holds 
together. But when it wears out they 
are through unless they have managed 
to put away enough profits, in addition 
to depreciation reserves, to pay for a 
new rig. In petitioning the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for rate adjust- 
ments, therefore, the trucking industry 
usually relies on the condition of its 
operating ratio as evidence of its needs. 
This contrasts with the railroads, which 
are more concerned with earning a fair 
return on their net property invest- 
ment. Since the trucks do not own the 
highways over which they run, their 
property investment—consisting mostly 
of rolling stock—is considerably less in 
proportion to their total revenues than 
is that of the railroads. On a net prop- 
erty basis, A.T. last year earned about 
13%, compared with 2.85% for the na- 


tion’s railroads. 
















































Bucking bitter opposition, 
both from the aroused railroaders 
as well as state highway authorities, 
is nothing new to truckers, who were 
weaned on it. Until recently they 
have been content to go after the ship- 
pers’ business without bothering to an- 
swer the railroad allegations that they're 
Tuining the roads, escaping their fair 
share of highway costs. But now they 
are worried lest the railroads’ pleas for 
economic justice” might possibly suc- 
ceed in knocking them off the highway, 
are launching a propaganda attack of 
their own to counterbalance, if not to 
refute, their opponents. 

The railroad side of the argument 
runs like this: First, the rails don’t ob- 
ject to trucks as trucks—they operate 
100,000 trucks themselves. It’s just the 
big trucks engaged in intercity haulage 
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that make them mad. Both federal and 
state governments, claim the railroads, 
are subsidizing the heavy trucks—the 
“highway freighters,” the “boxcars on 
rubber-tires,” the “mastodons of the 
highways,” etc. These trucks do not 
come anywhere near paying their fair 
share of highway costs (1) on a basis 
of relative use and, (2) because the 
major portion of highway damage is 
caused by the heavy trucks. The rail- 
roads say that if the heavy truckers 
were forced to pay their fair share of 
highway costs, then natural economic 
laws would demonstrate that the rail- 
roads are the cheapest and most ef- | 
ficient means of hauling freight from 
one point to another. As things stand 
now, however, the trucks offer service 
as fast or faster than the rails, and at 
rates some 10% lower on many classes 
of goods. 

The truckers hotly deny these ac- 
cusations, say they are not in the least 
to blame for the current ills of the rail- 
roads. Oft-quoted “Bible” of the truck- 
ers is the 1940 report of the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, entitled 
“Public Aids to Transportation,” and 
generally known as the “Eastman Re- 
port.” After seven years of study, East- 
man came to the conclusion that, by 
and large, the trucks do pay their fair 
share of highway costs. “Gospel” of 
the railroads is a group of more recent 
reports by various state highway au- 
thorities—notably those made in New 
York, Oregon, California, Washington, 
and Illinois—all of which come to the 
opposite conclusion, that the big trucks 
pay much less than their fair share. 

Eastman used the “incremental” 


method, whereby all highway users are 
first assessed a flat cost representing the 
amount necessary to construct a high- 
way for use of the lightest type of ve- 
hicle. Then, successively higher charges 
are allocated to the larger vehicles ac- 
cording to the extra highway strength, 
width, etc., which they require. The 
various states applied the “relative use” 
method, simply multiplying the number 
of vehicles of any given class by their 
weight and the number of miles they 
travel each year. Result: a ton-mile 
figure which can be applied to all 
classes of vehicles. 

The ton-mile method sounds like a 
reasonable way of apportioning user 
payments, but the operators of big 
trucks cry out in anguish against it. 
In every case it indicates that they are 
not paying anywhere near what they 
ought to. The New York study, for in- 
stance, estimates that the registration 
fee for large trucks should be raised to 
$2,257 from its present level of $172 
if sufficient revenues were to be ob- 
tained to eliminate existing highway 
deficiencies. The required boost in pri- 
vate auto fees would only be from 
$15.50 to $25.20. 


Plenty of controversy 
rages over the subject of highway dam- 
age. According to the heavy truckers, 
there are only two villains: the weather 
and faulty construction. To most high- 
way officials, however, the heavy truck 
-and especially the overloaded truck— 
is also very much to blame. The remedy 
seems to be sensibly worked out weight 
laws, uniformly applied and rigorously 
enforced. Truckmen in Pennsylvania 















TRUCKERS ON SIT-DOWN STRIKE: 
operators, too, have problems to chew over 
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have already pulled a “sit-down” strike 
against their state’s maximum weight 
law. 

The most vocal champions of. the 
truckers in the present controversy are 
the American Trucking Associations and 
several of the truck manufacturers, no- 
tably Mack Trucks and the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. Mack’s Trucking Informa- 
tion Bureau puts out considerable pub- 
licity in defense of trucks and trucking, 
and company president E. D. Bransome 
is an active speaker on the subject. 

Truck partisans accuse the railroads 
of divide-and-conquer tactics in singling 
out just the heavy trucks for attack, 


claim that the railroads really want to 


curb all further truck growth. Their 
answer was summed up recently by 
W. A. Bresnahan of the A.T.A. In hear- 
ings before the Senate subcommittee 
investigating the transportation prob- 
lem he argued at length: “All motor 
trucks constitute about 18% of all mo- 
tor vehicle registrations and account for 
about 32% of all special motor vehicle 
taxes. Accurate comparable figures for 
that group of trucks which have been 
called ‘highway freighters’ are not avail- 
able, but we do know that they ac- 
count, in large measure, for the differ- 
ence in the ratio of taxes paid as against 
vehicles registered. This is because the 
registration fees paid by the larger ve- 
hicles are many times higher than in 
the case of the small vehicles, and be- 
cause the larger vehicles obtain only 
three or four miles per gallon of gaso- 
line and thus pay five or six times as 
much per mile in gas taxes.” 


All the current hoopla 


about the heavy trucks will possibly 
result in a general upward revision of 
truck taxes—not anywhere near as high 
as the railroads think justified—but 
probably higher than their present 
level, which many impartial observers 
have come to consider too low under 
present circumstances. 

About $2 billion is being spent on 
the U. S. highway system this year, but 
the U. S. Bureau of Roads estimates 
that the interstate highway system—2% 
of the country’s total road and street 
mileage—requires an expenditure of $11 
billion to bring it up to current traffic 
requirements. The extra money needed 
for new highway construction will un- 
doubtedly come for the most part from 
increased highway user taxes. Every- 
one, from private motorist to the bulk 
freighter, will pay more, but “freighter” 
taxes may rise the most. 

It may be that some of the traffic, 
now moving long distances by truck, 
will then find it more economical to go 
by rail, but the trucking industry’s 
greatest growth probably still _ lies 
ahead. 








HOW TO LIVE LONGER 


ToPp-LEVEL worry in American busi- 
ness circles today is the problem of ex- 
ecutive health. One of the most valu- 
able assets of every business is its ex- 
ecutive group. This is especially true in 
the present full-employment, remobiliz- 
ing state of the nation. Now executive 
timber is more competitively sought, 
harder come by, while advancing tech- 





DR. SINDONI: 
has longevity prescription 
nology requires greater skill, more 


genius at the top. 

Premature physical break-down is ex- 
pensive to any company, (see ForBEs, 
Dec. 1, 1949), but is most devastating 
when it occurs in executive or execu- 
tive-trainee ranks. This is highlighted 
in a recent report by Dr. S. Charles 
Franco of the Consolidated Edison Re- 
search Staff. Of some 307 executives 
examined, “major medical conditions 
were uncovered in 25% of them. These 
mainly involved the cardiovascular sys- 
tem (heart, circulatory, and related or- 
gans).” Emphasized Dr. Franco: “Ex- 
perience with health counseling shows 
that these conditions can be prevented 
in many cases, and greatly improved in 
others.” 

Digging for more facts, Forses ran 
into another well-known medico grap- 
pling with the problem, Dr. Anthony 
Sindoni, Jr., Chief of Metabolics, Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, who outlined 
his practical “four-point” program for 
coping with the underlying causes of 
executive crackup. According to Dr. 
Sindoni, cardiovascular complications 
account for 38% of executive mortality, 
while diabetes and complications of the 
digestive tract are responsible for an 
additional 3% to 5%. 

“Directly responsible for a majority 
of these deaths, and the uncounted in- 
capacitations from these two causes, is 
nervous disorder,” he claims. “Chronic 
nervousness is considered the greatest 
factor in executive mortality—in fact, 
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I am convinced that overwrought 
nerves cause more damage to U.S. ex. 
ecutives than bacteria.” Stemming from 
chronic tension, “self-inflicted” by mod- 
ern businessmen, nervous disorder can 
be prevented only by the individual in. 
volved, the doctor believes. We all 
can’t escape to some secluded tropical 
paradise, so Dr. Sindoni has outlined 
four basic steps for relieving oneself of 
chronic hyper-tension. 

First point for executives who would 
live longer is the development of proper 
attitudes toward life and the job. 
Urgent need for achieving a sense of 
proportion is emphasized by Dr. Sin- 
doni: “Last year I advised a prominent 
industrial leader to take an extended 
vacation—to relax completely for sev- 
eral months. He was not an old man, 
but chronic hyper-tension was rapidly 
crippling his heart. The man laughed 
at my suggestion. ‘I’m absolutely indis- 
pensable to my business,’ he told me. 
‘The office couldn’t run without me’ 
Eight months later the man died—and 
the office is still running.” 

In line with proper mental attitudes 
toward the job, Dr. Sindoni places per- 
sonal maturity as the second key to 
executive survival. To any man who 
thinks himself indispensable, the doc- 
tor suggests the wash-basin experiment: 
place one finger (you) in a basin of 
water (the world about you). Remove 
the finger and observe its relative dis- 
placement effect. 

“Maturity is that state of being and 
thinking in which time has ceased to 
be all-demanding. Leave some things 
to be done tomorrow,” the doctor ad- 
vises, “and your chances of living to 
do them will increase materially.” 

Third point follows from the first 
two: avoid annoying details. It is Dr. 
Sindoni’s position that executive time 
is not sufficient to permit attention to 
minutiae. An exceedingly busy man 
himself, the doctor always finds time 
for quiet relaxation, physical and men- 
tal rest. 

Point four of the program for ex- 
ecutive longevity demands an occa- 
sional and complete change of scene. 
Long vacations are best, but even an 
occasional hour’s visit to a museum oF 
art gallery provides the essential break 
in tension-creating routine. 

In our modern attempt to “build 
Rome in a day” the doctor believes we 
are creating, in hyper-tension, our own 
destruction. Overwork, needless hurry, 
preoccupation with endless _ trivia, 
bolted meals, lack of adequate and 
proper rest—taken together, these are 
America’s greatest executive menace. 
There is no cost involved in prevet- 
tion of a significant amount of execu- 
tive mortality. The cost accrues in fail- 
ure to observe a plan of the character 
outlined by Dr. Sindoni. 
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FULL CUP FOR CORY 


MANUFACTURING of  coffee-brewing 


equipment was pretty well stuffed into . 


one pot by the Cory Corporation’s pur- 
chase of the assets of Nicro Steel 
Products, Inc., and Flavor-Seal Cook- 
ware, Inc. “The battle of the coffee pots 
is over, now that the Cory Corporation 
is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
glass and metal coffee brewing equip- 
ment,” perked Cory’s president, J. W. 
Alsdorf. 

The two acquisitions, with about $3 
million in annual sales, will probably 
fill the Cory cup to an $18 million mer- 
chandizing brim. 

No drip, 37-year-old percolater Als- 
dorf bubbled his way through coffee- 
maker competition, hotted up Cory’s $1 
million sales volume in 1942 to eighteen 
times that amount in 1950. 

Originally makers of glass coffee- 
brewing equipment, Cory now also 
produces small electric and gas stoves, 
dish washers, electric air circulators, 
heater fans, and room humidifiers. The 
Flavor-Seal purchase will add stainless 
steel utensils working on the waterless 
cooking principle to the line. Pots fea- 
ture a special “hot core” of metal lying 
between the inner and outer layers of 
steel which conducts heat quickly and 
distributes it evenly. Boiling over on 
waterless cooking, Alsdorf says: “Up to 
70% of the mineral content of foods is 
destroyed by cooking them in water. 
By allowing them to literally stew in 
their own juices, almost all vitamins 
and minerals are retained in the food.” 

Son of an exporter and former Dutch 
diplomat, Alsdorf was reared in the 
export business, spent his youth travel- 
ing the world selling everything from 
coffee pots to breakfast cereals. When 
he found he could sell glass coffee im- 
plements to Brazilians to brew their 
native grown coffee, he reasoned he 
could do even better with less expert 





ALSDORF AND WARES: 
if Brazilians, why not Americans? 
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CARNEGIE TECH’S PROPOSED ADDITION: 
fitting memorial to an educational rebel 


Americans. At 29, he returned to this 
country and, with the aid of friends, 
purchased the Cory Corporation. 


With his two new subsidiaries and 


an older one, Fresh’nd-Aire, Alsdorf 
has a soup-to-nuts line of restaurant 
equipment: humidifiers, pots, stoves, 
and even stainless steel condiment sets. 
Business is cooking on a worldwide 
basis—Cory ships to 86 foreign coun- 
tries and supplies U. S. government 
chow lines as well. 


TAILOR-MADE 
EXECUTIVES 


ACADEMIC ANSWER to industry’s com- 
plaint that business-school graduates 
were more adept at theory than at 
practice is 50-year-old Carnegie Tech’s 
Graduate School of Industrial Admin- 
istration. Successful in its pilot stage, 
it formally opened its doors this fall. 
First of its kind in the nation, it’s aim 
is to turn out “executive type” material. 
Students learn through doing—instruc- 
tion being based upon cases, problems, 
and group projects in which they are 
placed in positions where decisions 
must be made and justified. 

The school, made possible through 
a $6 million grant from the W. L. 
and May T. Mellon Foundation, is a 
logical extension of the far-famed Car- 
negie Plan engineered by the late revo- 
lutionary ex-president Robert E. Do- 
herty fifteen years ago. Under it, stu- 
dents are taught to learn by themselves 
so that after college they would be 
able to go on learning. Under his suc- 
cessor, Dr. J. C. Warner, the Grad- 
uate School will be another link 
in Carnegie’s academic assembly line, 
turning out a new breed of profes- 
sional men who will have an under- 
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standing of the social and human, as 
well as the purely technical aspects of 
their jobs. 


SALES “PURGE” 


Jominc Forces with the nation’s 84 
Better Business Bureaus, the subscrip- 
tion book industry (encyclopaedias, ed- 
ucational books), is going to “bell” its 
salesmen, recheck its advertising and 
sales practices. In this way it, hopes to 
snuff out at the source any consumer 
complaints. 

Now a salesman will register with 
the local BBB, or affiliated Chamber of 
Commerce, thus getting identification 
privileges. When he leaves, a report 
will be filed with a central registry 
office of the National Better Business 
Bureau, listing complaints, if any, or 
other pertinent information about his 
sales tactics. In this way, the 50 com- 
panies participating (98% of the in- 
dustry), will get a report on the posi- 
tive, as well as the negative, side of 
their salesmen’s activities. By regis- 
tration, moreover, they hope to obtain 
a warmer welcome by local authorities. 
The industry has been harried in the 
last year by the multiplying number of 
local ordinances directed against ped- 
dlers and solicitors. 

While legitimate complaints have 
been considered relatively small, the 
industry views this program as a sure- 
fire means of stamping out the more 
flagrant direct selling pitches of too 
eager salesmen. One of the most com- 
mon: the housewife is told that “you 
have been specially selected,” thereby 
leaving the impression that she’s getting 
the books at a bargain price. Mis- 
representation is also a sore spot: it is 
often implied that the local school 
authorities have approved the books, 











CATCHPENNY SHOW 


WueEn Concress reconvenes after elec- 
tions, the clamor to “take the profits 
cut of war” with an excess profits tux 
will reach a crescendo, with hardy 
Fair Deal perennial Sen. O’Mahoney 
(D. Wyo.) and his cohorts probably 
staging a catchpenny show. 

A political shibboleth, the idea of 
mobilizing profit dollars as well as hu- 
man lives has great popular appeal, 
even though the experience of two 
wars shows that an EPT hasn't been 
too successful. Recognizing the dif- 
ficulties of framing an equitable meas- 
ure, the Administration itself wants to 
devote more time to study; but a zeal- 
ous, profits-jealous House voted 331 
to 2 to press for a bill in this session. 

Moreover, both the powerful AFL 
and CIO are wholeheartedly in favor 
of squeezing the profits out of war 
(they also believe that corporations 
would be less likely to buck future 
wage demands). And the politicians 
make much of it as a weapon to com- 
bat inflation. 

What are the factsP War II's ex- 
cess tax netted some $27 billion in the 
1941-1945 period. However, thou- 
sands of claims are still pending which 
might whittle this sum down by one- 
fourth. (Some claims stemming from 
the EPT of War I are still in the 
works). Of 433,000 corporations, the 
average annual number paying EPT 
amounted to only 54,525, or one out 
of eight. This proportion drops to one 
out of 60 with respect to the total 
number of active businesses in 1941- 
45—3,200,000. This makes EPT a 
practically painless operation from the 
politicians’ viewpoint. 

Experience also shows that an EPT 
is no deterrent to inflation, might even 
be a contributing factor as corporations 
relax their control over expenses, slip 
imperceptibly into high-cost opera- 
tions. At the same time, wages and 
prices chase each other up the cost-of- 
living beanstalk. 

There are two sides to the tax ques- 
tion: one concerns a true “war profits” 
tax; the other a “high profits” tax. 
Current pressure in Congress is really 
for a high profits tax—a super-tax that 
would arbitrarily impose an overall 
ceiling on all corporate earnings. Vet- 
eran Senate Finance Committee chair- 
man Walter F. George (D. Ga.) high- 
lighted this aspect when he challenged 
the motives and methods of its pro- 
ponents, charging that they wanted to 
set a precedent for a peacetime EPT. 

There is no objection to a windfall 
tax on war profits. It is a basic his- 
torical principle. It produces sub- 
stantial revenue. But it is difficult to 


devise a fair method of imposing such 
a tax. 


It is practically impossible to 


devise a just determination of “normal” 
profits. In determining a base period 
(current favorite: that average of 
1946-1949), it is found that not all 
companies were operating at an 
equally profitable rate. Particularly 
hard hit would be newly-established 
firms and growing concerns. The first 
would have no earnings to speak of 
during the base period. For the latter, 
who sacrificed profits for expansion, 
earnings would not be a suitable cri- 
terion. 

Any attempt to devise an EPT based 
upon earnings representing a specified 
rate of return on invested capital 





PROFITS TAXER O’MAHONEY : 
after the elections, action 


would be even more difficult to work 
cut. “Normal” earning power is a 
tricky thing to evaluate. Present pro- 
posals seem designed to bite hard into 
any level of earnings that could be con- 
sidered normal in peacetime. High 
corporate income in the last few years, 
against which the politicians rail, has 
no relation to the current defense ef- 
fort: wages and salaries have also hit 
peak levels. 

For a short-term period of emer- 
gency, an EPT might be best, and bus- 
iness would probably prefer it. But 
for the long-term pull, which seems 
more likely, a higher corporate tax 
base would be better. Qur system 
still runs on incentive, and an EPT 
would help destroy it over a long pe- 
riod of years if profit levels were arbi- 
trarily set too low. The will to expand 
by the more efficient firms would 
wither away. 

What is needed is a sensible level 
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of regular corporate tax rates, plus tax 
incentives, to stimulate capital expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment. Link 
these with stiffer contract renegotia- 
tions, and revenue would be upped, 
war profits recaptured, without up. 
setting the basic economy. 

Way it looks now, any EPT will be 
shaped along the lines of the WW II 
model—with its “bugs” knocked out and 
a more intelligent relief provision in- 
cluded. But quick enactment isn’t very 
likely. And the rate probably won't be 
set as high as the 85% top in the pre- 
vious act. A suitable relief section will 
be the biggest obstacle to overcome, 
hardest to devise. It is almost impos- 
sible to make any proper distinction be- 
tween an expanding or contracting 
business, or between the large and 
small capitalized concern. Moreover, 
the job of isolating any amount of 
profits that could be attributed to war 
work as opposed to non-military actiy- 
ities is one that the Treasury is not 
likely to relish. 


SERAPHIC SECS. 


IF YOUR SECRETARY comes in some day 
and tells you she has been invited to 
join the Seraphic Secretaries of Amer- 
ica, feel honored. It means that you 
have arrived, for the first prerequisite 
of a Seraphic is that she be secretary 
to a man prominent in government, 
business, or the professions. It is thus 
undoubtedly one of the most exclusive 
associations in the country. 

SSA is the result of a 1936 brain- 
storm on the part of F. Darius Ben- 
ham, publicity man whose livelihood 
depended upon reaching the ear of 
New York moguls at frequent intervals. 
As a token of appreciation of services 
past and prospective, Benham mailed 
a scroll to a score of private secretaries, 
bestowing upon them the title of “Im- 
peccable Amanuensis in the Order of 
Seraphic Secretaries.” The girls, on 
their own initiative, then turned the 
order into a social organization—many 
were already acquainted by telephone 
if not personally—for the exchange of 
non-confidential chit-chat half-a-dozen 
times a year. There are now 84 Sera- 
phics, in and around New York. 

Among New York’s big guns for- 
tunate enough to be served by Seraphic 
Secretaries are Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer (Marguerite Shepherd); Gen- 
eral Foods’ Clarence Francis (Dorothy 
Donnelly); Bruce Barton (Louise Mac- 
Leod); F. Trubee Davison (Ella Ran- 
som); American Airlines’ C. R. Smith 
(Mary Duden); Publishers Roy W. 
Howard (Naoma Lowensohn); Henry 
Luce (Corinne Thrasher), and B. C. 
Forbes (Gertrude Weiner); Thomas 
E. Dewey (Lilian Rosse); Lowell 
Thomas (Mary Davis); Diamond 
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Match’s Robert G. Fairburn (Dorothy 
Williams); General Electric’s Charles 
E. Wilson (May Cook); Hon. Stanton 
Griffis (Gertrude Lee). 

Fortunate is the Seraphic’s boss, for 
many kinks in the flow of business can 
be smoothed if your Girl Friday knows 
the secretary of the man who can help 
you. For instance, there is the case of 
the exec who, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, invited the whole Indonesian 
United Nations delegation to a political 
rally at Madison Square Garden only 
to discover that all seats had been sold. 
A phone call from his Seraphic to 
Seraphic Eileen McCay, aid to the 
Garden’s boss, General John R. Kil- 
patrick, got the delegation installed in 
the General’s private box. 

An afternoon gathering of the Seraph- 
ic Secretaries bears little resemblance 
to the glamorous Hollywood secretarial 
stereotype. While youthful beauty is 
on hand, the average Seraphic is a 
handsome unmarried forty, with a full 
measure Of pleasant personality and 
charm. She also radiates more brain 
power than average. Seraphics don't 
often marry their bosses, but several 
have taken positions of active authority 
in the company that employs them. 
§SA’s most pointed-to example of this 
is Elizabeth Taylor, who used to be 
secretary to A. T. & T. Chairman Wal- 
ter S. Gifford. When he retired, sans 
Seraph, Miss Taylor was elected As- 
sistant Secretary of the company itself, 
the first woman to hold that position. 


AUTOMOTIVE ALCHEMY 


EVER SINCE it brazenly honked its way 
into our hurried lives, the automobile 
has become a symbol of our economic 
wealth—and health. Acknowledging 
that the Gargantuan automobile in- 
dustry is “pretty big” and is frequently 
smitten with a pernicious steel virus, 
most road-happy drivers are unaware 
of just why the industrial giant should 
be so sensitive to economic aches and 
pains. Last month, C. L. McCuen, gen- 
eral manager of General Motors’ Re- 
search Laboratories, came up with a 
capsuled diagnosis that is within the 
ken of the average Sunday driver. 
_ Before a group of chemists in Wash- 
ington, McCuen listed the most im- 
portant materials—in pounds—going in- 
to a 1950 four-door sedan (see box). 
Multiply this weight by the more 
an 7 million passenger cars and 
trucks manufactured this year, and the 
tidy total comes close to 27,000,000,000 
pounds! And that’s only what spews off 
Detroit production lines. Throw in the 
weight of service parts and tires worn 
out during the lifetime of a car, plus 
gasoline (4,200 Ibs. a year), and you 
Can appreciate the economic broncho 
you are privileged to own. 
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Bt i's Saket a des .. 2,556.29 Ibs. 
WE cs, eae cua 521.15 
Malleable Iron ...... 99.60 
Aluminum & Alloys.. 11.39 
GR bxwescvuckes 25.99 
Zine & Alloys........ 66.06 
RS oo ck civtewe 1.12 
ee 6.06 
Manganese ......... 18.82 
Molybdenum ....... 08 
ee 1.06 
5S a 17.35 
Vanadium .......... .0016 





The big problem now is to solve 
serious shortages in steel and other 
rapidly disappearing car essentials. 
McCuen stated that research must be 
stepped up and the chemical industry 
be called in to “solve our problems of 
scarce materials, just as was done in the 
case of synthetic rubber during the 
war.” 

“There are huge reserves of the ele- 
ments in the sea,” he declared, “When 
we needed new sources of bromine for 
anti-knock fuels, the chemical industry 
developed the process of obtaining it 
from sea water. This fact encourages 
me to feel that the inexhaustible stores 
of raw materials in the seas can some 
day be worked for other materials.” 

But by all odds, he continued, “The 
automotive industry's most important 
unsolved chemical problem is the pro- 
duction of large quantities of high 
octane fuel at low prices for the high 
compression engine we want to build 
in the future. The automobile owner 
can expect to save an average of a gal- 
lon of gasoline a day over present 
models when the high compression 





G. M. RESEARCHER McCUEN: 


science goes to sea 
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A CAR, WEIGHING 3,824.12 LBS., CONTAINS: 


Marea. s edad ean 1.37 __ lbs. 
SE fon cs eue neers 92.26 
Gi cic ereteae s 76.28 
Labeicamtg .......<. 15.16 
WT casein ces 55.05 
Sound Deadener .... 10.83 
Rubber Compound... 205.63 
Plastic, Thermo Setting 2.38 


Plastic, Thermo Plastic 2.87 


RS a ae theese .008 
Pc nvenawesden 2.60 

ES pee .626 
Mica ..... igh .102 








engine becomes generally available.” 

The task now lies in the laps of the 
chemical engineers. They are working 
overtime at present trying economically 
to remove large quantities of chlorine, 
sodium, magnesium, sulphur, potas- 
sium, and calcium from the sea. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


RINGING IN its fiftieth anniversary, the 
Long Lines Department of A.T.&T. to- 
day plugs in a daily average of 850,000 
long distance telephone messages over 
14 of its 20 million miles of circuits. 
The other mileage is hooked to tele- 
type, telephotograph, radio, and tele- 
vision networks. 

Interjoined to more than forty mil- 
lion telephones throughout the U. S., 
the average Long Lines call today con- 
nects points about 420 miles apart, 
takes around two minutes to be. con- 
nected—the normal conversation lasting 
a little over six minutes. 

When L.L. came into being in 1900, 
a 100-mile call was an adventure hard 
on the vocal and hearing organs. But 
development of the loading coil the 
next year, a device placed at intervals 
along the route to improve the quality 
of transmission, appreciably lessened 
the strain. 

Worldwide radiotelephone _ service 
commenced in 1927, with the opening 
of the first circuit to London, and was 
later expanded to reach ships on the 
high seas. By 1950, Long Lines enabled 
Americans to reach 96% of the world’s 
telephones. 

If Stanley had waited a few years, 
his quest into African jungles for Dr. 
Livingston could have been averted. A 
directory in the Belgian Congo lists 
Stanleyville and several neighboring 
towns, all within a stone’s throw of the 
village of Ujiji. It was in Ujjiji that 
Stanley made his famous remark, “Dr. 
Livingstone, I presume?” If the two 
were living now, all Stanley would 
have to do is call some of the local 
Long Lines tom-tom beaters and ask if 
they had seen Stanley lately. 

After developing the coaxial cable in 
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TURN OF THE CENTURY CENTRAL: 


a long-distance call was thrilling, but hard on lungs and ears 


1936, L.L. became the nation’s trans- 
mitter of television network wiggles. 
Designed originally as a telephone mes- 
sage carrier, coaxial provided the wide 
electrical pathway needed for sending 
video signals. First TV service for com- 
mercial use between Boston and Wash- 
ington opened in 1948; now 42 cities 
and 78 television stations are within 
reach of the network programs carried 
by its facilities. 

L.L. netted $181,889,988 last year 
from tolls, including 310 million tele- 
phone messages, teletypewriter ser- 
vices, and private line operations. 


UNTAPPED RESERVOIR 


IF ANYONE wants to be a millionaire, 
there’s a “black gold” opportunity on 
the banks of the Athabasca River in 
Alberta, Canada. It’s all in sand-tar 
sands, to be exact, which hold one of 
the world’s largest collections of oil. 

Canada’s proved oil reserves are esti- 
mated at 1,200,000,000 billion barrels 
—discounting the tar sands. But the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines estimates that 
there is a potentially whopping pool 
of 250 billion barrels in the sands. The 
problem: a commercially economical 
method of separating the oils from the 
tar beds. 

The beds have been flaunting their 
dollar signs ever since 1788, when they 
were first discovered. One reason, be- 
sides the economic one, that these sands 
have not Lven exploited is the currently 
easy-to-get oil in the area which makes 
such expensive separation operations 
pointless. This year, for example, 52 
wildcat wells were sunk out of a total 
of 130 wells now producing. The Al- 
berta record for 1950 is 20 gas strikes, 
six new oil fields, three new sand oil 
areas, and seven fields greatly ex- 
panded. 

Most oilmen prefer to make their hay 
while the gushers hide the sunshine, 
leaving the oil sands for a more gloomy 


day. But the Canadian Government, 
concerned over the possibilities of all- 
out war, is not so disinterested. Want- 
ing an assured supply in the event that 
the spouting wells run dry, it is push- 
ing geological and separation experi- 
ments to the limit. 

Oil content in the sands varies from 
1 to 25%, with some of the outcropping 
areas saturated with 100,000 to 125.- 
000 barrels to the acre. From this 
petroleum Fort Knox, processing ex- 
periments have shown that the oils bear 
43% of high-test gasoline, equal, or 
even superior, to processed gasoline to 
which ethyl liquid has been added to 
give anti-knock properties. 

So far scientists have been pulling 
their hair out trying to get the oil out. 
They achieved some success in the ex- 
traction through the “hot water” 
process. Under this method, the sands 
are agitated in hot water baths, and the 
oil, leaving the sands, floats on the sur- 


face of the water. In industrial plants, 
the floating oil is changed to a froth 
and skimmed off the bath. A minimum 
amount of water is used to assure the 
oil’s being as free of sand as possible, 
The process recovers 80 to 85% of the 
oil present in high grades of sand. 
Sleepy Athabaska valley will prob. 
ably remain serene for a while though, 
for the hot water process is still not 
capable of mass production. But petro- 
leum geologists envision the day when 
the area will be dented with huge, 
open-cut pits with separation plants 
nearby instead of the customary oil 
derricks. 


HISTRIONIC MACHINE 


IN HOLLywoop, an electronic talking 
machine is rapidly approaching star 
status in talking pictures. In last 
year’s “Top O’ The Morning,” starring 
Bing Crosby, the plot virtually re 
volved around this vocal robot. Now, 
in a less exacting role—professionally 
speaking, of course—this same starlet 
is stealing a few scenes in Metn- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s recently released 
“To Please A Lady,” with Clark Gable 
and Barbara Stanwyck. The name 
to watch —Time-Master, Dictaphone 
Corp.’s slick dictating machine. 

You won't have to exert yourself 
watching it, because Dictaphone and 
its advertising agency, Young & Rubi- 
cam, are joining with M-G-M to see 
to it that you can’t escape seeing it- 
and the picture. Together they are 
launching a campaign which will ip 
clude national advertising, direct mail, 
floor, counter, and window displays, 
and publicity gimmicks keyed to m- 
tional, regional, and local markets. By 
the time the picture hits your town, 

























fall. 





The Big-Billed 


Grouser 


Didn't change his oil 
in time, now grumbles 
over repair bill. 





AD NOTE 


BIRD WATCHERS in the Midwest will see a lot of zany bird characters this 
Specimens shown below (Audubon Society please note), were 
“hatched” by Standard Oil Co. Indiana as part of its novel advertising 
campaign to urge motorists to get their cars ready for winter weather. 





Frigid Night Howl 
Caught with his bat- 
tery down in unex- 
pected cold wave. 









The Wait-and-See 
Gull 
Puts things off till to- 
morrow, got a frozen 
radiator last night. 


——— 
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youll be socially personna non grata 
i{ you don’t know that a Dictaphone 
machine plays a supporting role in the 
Gable-Stanwyck picture—they hope. 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
prominent Time-Master role in both 
of these pictures was not the result of 
q financial deal between pushy pub- 
licists and hungry Hollywood. They 
were straight Algerian combinations of 
pluck and plot—within easy grasp of 
other manufacturers of nationally-ad- 
vertised goods. All that’s needed is 
the ability to recognize an advertising 
plot when you see one. 

Dictaphone’s Los Angeles manager, 
Dave Sandberg, can. Through “con- 
nections” in the script-writing depart- 








SCREEN 


ments of the studios, Sandberg is often 
tipped off that this or that script will 
call for a dictating machine. If his 
G-2 falls down during the script-writ- 
ing stage, he is usually approached 
later when the studio is out gathering 
“props” prior to shooting the picture. 
Once a publicity “tie-in” appears to be 
mutually advantageous to both Dicta- 
Phone and the studio, Young & Rubi- 
cam and the studio’s exploitation man- 
ager haul out the drums and tune up. 
The lattter official’s sole job is solicit- 
ing the cooperation of, and working 
With, manufacturers whose products 
are prominently displayed in his stu- 
dio’s productions. 

Although Sandberg never refuses a 
Prop request, a publicity tie-in doesn’t 
always result. Frequently the Time- 
Master’s role is that of an “extra”—for 
atmosphere only. Again, the machine 
might be used in such a manner in 
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STAR STANWYCK: @ new “leading man”? 


the picture as to make any conscien- 
tious Dictaphone salesman squirm in 
his seat. In fact, there’s a sequence in 
“To Please A Lady” where a stenog- 
rapher busily takes down notes in short- 
hand while the Time-Master, in the 
same office, stands dejected in of- 
fended silence. Dictaphone officials 
tsk-tsk’d over this, but it was too late 
for M-G-M—which had unwittingly 
underestimated Time-Master’s abilities 
—to do anything about it. 

The Time-Master is not the only na- 
tionally advertised product to benefit 
from “To Please A Lady,” a story about 
a racetrack driver and a newspaper 
columnist. Firestone Tire, Ford Motor, 
Champion Spark Plug, and Borg- 








Warner are also among those com- 
panies that know a good plot when 
they see it. At the October premiere 
of the picture in Indianapolis there 
were almost as many tie-in dignitaries 
in the audience as there were paid 
customers. 

Although Dictaphone’s Time-Master 
was beaten to the electronic punch by 
both Sound-Scriber and Gray Auto- 
graph, the company is rapidly over- 
hauling its competitors. Plagued with 
production problems in °48, the com- 
pany managed to eke out net earnings 
of only $250,362. By “49 earnings were 
up to $625,371; ’50’s figure promises 
to equal or better this. Publicity gim- 
micks tied in with “Top O’ The Morn- 
ing” did much to better Dictaphone’s 
s2les position. When the picture played 
Chicago last year, an irate moviegoer 
stomped out the theater lobby and into 
the Dictaphone sales room. 
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“How come I ain’t never heard of 
this gadget?” he bellowed as he be- 
labored the manager’s desk with his 
fist. 

Visibly flustered, the perpetually 
customer-hungry manager calmed the 
man down, obligingly signed him up 
for 13 Time-Masters. 


UNICEL HEX GAEX? 


THE HOMELY freight car is getting the 
prima donna treatment these days. A 
few months ago, when General Amer- 
ican Transportation Co. announced its 
new GAEX-DF car (Forses, June 15, 
1950), the occasion was the subject of 
a banquet at New York’s Statler Hotel. 
Then last month the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. unveiled the “Unicel” car at a Wal- 
dorf-Astoria reception where the car 
was displayed on the hotel's private 
siding under Park Avenue. This latest 
model, whose revolutionary design 
caused quite a stir in railroad circles, 
is a molded plywood job, immensely 
strong, built on construction principles 
developed for the wartime PT boats 
and British Mosquito bombers. 

Reasons behind all the fanfare greet- 
ing each new box-car design are two- 
fold: (1) a severe car shortage brought 
on by higher-than-expected industrial 
activity, (2) the feeling that the next 
big technical advance in railroading 
after dieselization will be in the field 
of improved freight handling. Pattern 
of this expected advance, however, is 
still far from clear. The only thing in 
common between GAEX and Unicel is 
their overall length. Both are 50 feet 
long compared with 40 feet for the 
conventional freight car. 

GAEX, combining a dozen or more 
individual improvements already being 
used separately, is all steel, heavier, 
and more expensive than normal— 
$10,000 as against $6,000. Unicel—a 
completely new design—is practically 
all wood except for its wheels—there 
is no steel underframe—and is lighter 
and less costly to build than the con- 
ventional car. 

The builders of each car assure the 
public that their product is the answer 
to the railroads’ freight needs. But 
Unicel may hex the GAEX. 


DRUG STORE BLUES 


SINCE A HEALTHY percentage of This 
Week magazine’s whopping 1950 reve- 
nue of $20 million comes from food 
and drug advertisers, the magazine 
naturally goes to considerable lengths 
to stay in their good favor. Lengthi- 
est of these lengths is a detailed an- 
nual study of industry trends which 
alternates yearly between food and 
drugs. This year’s “Report on Drug 
Store Trends,” just out, puts a finger 














on a significant change in America’s 
unique corner institution. 

First off, the drug store is being out- 
paced by the food store in sales. A 
150% increase for the former since 
19389 compares with a 202% jump for 
the latter. Competition between the 
two is especially keen because of the 
growing tendency of supermarkets to 
install “Health and Beauty” depart- 
ments featuring the fastest-selling drug 
items. The result, says the report, is 
that all across the land the drug store 
is undergoing a general revamping in 
selling methods and sales philosophy. 
This Week, not wanting to hurt any- 
one’s feelings, says the supermarkets 
act like a catfish in a tankful of mack- 
erel. A few slow fish get killed off, 
the rest are healthier for the exercise. 

The physical change in the drug 
store is most noticeable in the trend to- 
ward self-service, automatic selling dis- 
plays featuring well-known brands, 
and in the expansion of special depart- 
ments such as candy, toys, cameras, 
etc. The switch in sales philosophy is 
away from the traditional reliance on 
high profit lines with slow turnover to 
a new emphasis on fast sellers with 
slimmer profit margins. 

Druggists, realizing they have a 
tough fight on their hands for the con- 
sumers dollar, are weeding out dead 
stock, concentrating upon highly adver- 
tised, fast-moving products. 

In this respect the druggists are fol- 
lowing their supermarket competitors, 
but in some cases they are taking a 
direct poke at the food stores. Fast- 
selling, supermarket items, soap for in- 
stance, are now appearing in drug 
stores. Mackerel bites catfish. 


of management operations 
clerks and butchers chosen by their 


EXECUTIVE FOR A DAY 


Mora.E-Boostinc plan with a punch 


was Grand Union Stores’ first adven- 
ture into “Clerks Day.” The company 


set aside a day recently for a take-over 
by 432 


fellows as “most likely to succeed,” 





CLERK-PRESIDENT BROWN: 
he caught a glimpse of opportunity 


Reasoned employe-conscious president 
Lansing P. Shield: Clerks Day will give 
our people in the stores a clearer pic- 
ture and better understanding of the 
problems of Grand Union’s manage- 
ment. Management, in turn, will get 
better acquainted with more of the peo- 
ple in the stores. 

Shield’s philosophy: “The success of 
our business is more dependent on bet- 
ter men than it is on better machines. 
Industry has moved ahead largely as 











NO LONGER the “graveyard of unsold buying mistakes,” the drug store 
is now switching from high-profit items to fast-selling, low-profit merchandise 
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the result of adoption of mass produc. 
tion and mass distribution methods, 
Progress has been made even though 
there has been only a partial under. 
standing that the individual is more 
important than the machine. Until now 
we have exploited the possibilities of 
better machines and to a less degree 
the possibilities of better individuals, 
As we stand midway in the twentieth 
century, we are rediscovering the im- 
portance of man.” 

Commented clerk-president Oscar A, 
Brown: “. . . a new way to let em- 
ployees get a glimpse of future oppor- 
tunities.” Said another clerk-executiye; 
“The finest day of my life.” 

As a first in the food-chain field, 
Grand Union hastens to point out the 
experimental nature of “Clerks Day,’ 
Emphasizing the 1,600 actual promo 
tions among GU employees this year, 
Shield, an ex-clerk himself, pointed out 
that whenever a worker—blue-shirted 
or white-collar—feels he is not on the 
outside being exploited, but on the in- 
side being consulted, when he feels he 
participates, then the desire to create, 
to initiate, and, incidentally, to coop- 
erate is fostered. 

“In this way the spark of initiative 
will be fanned into a productive flame.” 

. 


YOUTH WILL BE 
SERVED 


New York was full of Horatio Algers 
recently, when forty-four youthful 
presidents of $1 million-or-more con- 
panies met to form the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization. 

Believing that their older brothers in 
arms tended to be too conservative and 
too stuffy, the group was formed 9 
that youth could be heard and act in- 


dependently. Led by Ray Hickok, 32, J 


president of the Rochester belt-making 
company, the YPO hopes to demon- 
strate that “business in the ‘incentive 
state, as opposed to the ‘handout’ state, 
is the best business for everyone.” 
Members must have become presi- 
dents, before their 39th birthday, of 
companies grossing over $1 million ar 
nually or employing at least 100 per 
sons. Leaders of banks, and wholesaler 
or service organizations must have @ 
annual turnover of over $2 million t0 
be eligible. There are approximately 
500 such men and women throughout 
the nation that meet the requirements 
After electing officers, the group 
dedicated itself to sponsor re 
forums for young executives to furthe! 
American opportunity. Said eames 
President Hickok: “Because of our ag* 
most of us assumed responsibilities * 
heads of companies either about th 
same time, or shortly after, importat! 
changes were made in our nation 
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economy following the depression. One 
idea, however, we have firmly fixed in 
our minds is that we must fight to 
preserve the ‘Incentive State,’ provided 
by a government that permits the free- 
dom of individual advancement by per- 
sonal ability, as keystone of the United 
States.”» 

The constitution requires members 


32-YEAR-OLD PRESIDENT HICKOK 
he caught a glimpse of freedom 


to retire to an affiliation status with 
no voting rights when they reach 48. 
Applauding the organization’s regula- 
tions that restrict membership to young 
men, General Robert Wood Johnson, 
who missed YPO eligibility by one year 
(he became president of Johnson & 
Johnson at 39), urged the presidents to 
capture the public’s imagination. He 
laid the responsibility upon them to 
prevent what has already happened in 
England to reoccur in America. “The 
English people,” he commented, “have 
temporarily voted themselves into 
shackles.” Decrying the British limita- 
tions on ‘executive decisions, he stated 
that their businessmen were “operating 
within a spiderweb of restrictions and 
the experience is painful.” 


MEETING BY MAIL 


Nor averse to the unusual in stock- 
holder relations, Pillsbury Mills cooked 
up something different for this year’s 
annual stockholder meeting (last year’s 
was broadcast). Holding a “Meeting by 
Mail” at its Minneapolis offices, com- 
pany officials, briskly led by president 
Phil Pillsbury, answered some 80 ques- 
ions sent in by information-hungry 
stockholders in advan e. 

Stay-at-home shareowners were also 
briefed, getting a 40-page, pocket-size, 
Quick-like news and picture report of 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Foremen doing better 


THE FORGOTTEN man is being re- 
membered. The foreman in industry 
is getting a good whiff of attention 
from top management. On the wage 
side—he’s being paid better than 
ever. Most companies now pay their 
supervisors at least 25% above the 
highest take-home of those they 
oversee. On fringes like vacations 
and benefits, they're in the executive 
category in a goodly proportion of 
plants. 

In one respect, the fore- 
man fares better than his 
higher-ups on the man- 
agement team. When the 
supervisor works overtime 
because of lengthening 
workweeks or comes in on 
Saturday, he more often 
than not, gets extra 
money. Sometimes he’s 
paid straight-time for the additional 
hours — sometimes time-and-a-half. 
Or he may receive a flat sum of so 
much a day more for Saturday work, 
as do the foremen at progressive 
Sylvania Electric. The practices vary 
but the motivation is the same— 
foremen are entitled to additional 
compensation when they put in 
onerous hours. 

Logical as this may sound, it was 
not so during the last war. Then 
there were foremen putting in 50 
and 60 hours a week without an 
extra bulge in their pay envelopes. 
There were foremen ending up the 
week with less than many workers 
in their department because they 
were “management.” There were 
foremen who received little or no 
training but were held responsible 
for any and all bottlenecks in their 
departments. They were buffer men 
—management on one side, workers 
or the union on the other. No won- 
der foremen joined unions in droves. 

But today—though abuses of the 
foreman’s job are still numerous— 
improvements abound. One of the 
more wholesome aspects of the new 
approach to foremanship is increased 
communications between the super- 
visor and his bosses. At McCormick 
and Co., for example, management 
doesn’t make a policy move without 
first presenting the plan to super- 
vision in a “no holds barred” ses- 
sion. The biggest advance along this 





line is in the field of collective bar- 
gaining. More and more companies 
seek out foreman advice before ne- 
gotiating a union agreement cover- 
ing rank-and-filers. 

Some companies even go so far as 
having foremen sit in on actual ne- 
gotiations. In connection with man- 
agement’s increasing penchant for 
training foremen in the “whys” and 


“ways” of administering the labor 


contract, there is an inter- 
esting survey, just made 
public, by Iowa State Col- 
lege. ISC set out to find 
out how far companies go 
in seeking foreman help 
in collective bargaining 
problems. The results are 
worth a gander: 

The first question was: 
“Do You Hold Group 
Conferences To Acquaint Your 
Foremen With The Terms Of Each 
New Union Contract?” 


Results: Large Plants Yes: 97% 
Medium Plants Yes: 89% 
Small Plants Yes: 94% 


Second question: “Do You Hold 
Training Sessions To Help Foremen 
Learn How To Handle Grievance 
Procedures, Relations With Stew- 
ards, Individual Complaint Cases?” 


Results: Large Plants Yes: 75% 
Medium Plants Yes: 66% 
Small Plants Yes: 57% 


Third question: “Prior To Nego- 
tiations Time Do You Ask Your 
Supervisors For Opinions Of Any 
Terms The Company Should In- 
clude?” 


Results: Large Plants Yes: 67% 
Medium Plants - Yes: 86% 
Small Plants Yes: 88% 


Fourth question: “During Nego- 
tiations Do You Call Your Foremen 
Together To Review The Previous 
Negotiating Session, Getting Their 
Opinions On The Stand You Should 
Take In Various Matters Under 
Consideration?” 


Results: Large Plants Yes: 58% 
Medium Plants Yes: 56% 
Small Plants Yes: 57% 

















the 90-minute session. Reminding their 
readers that “we're still listening,” edi- 
tors of the “magazine,” titled Pillsbury 
Today, provided a blank page for any 
further questions. 

Only thing the absentees missed was 
a tea and cookie repast served by the 
management. 


me ECONOMY 


THe major factors responsible for this 
month’s seemingly unhappy declines in 
business activity throughout most of the 
nation must include: (1) shortages in 
government-controlled materials, (2) 
curbs on consumer credit bying, - (3) 
the lull-before-the-storm in defense or- 





ders—expected as mobilization gets un- . 


der way—plus (4) the discovery, by 
consumers, that hoarding is not profit- 
able or necessary—civilian goods are in 
good supply. 

The declines, indicated in widely 
scattered areas, reflect a leveling-off 
from the astronomical highs of the Sep- 
tember-October Korean scare. FORBES 
National Index shows current levels of 
business activity running some 12% 
ahead of last year—2% behind October’s 
peak. This would indicate that infla- 
tionary pressures still dominate the 
economy—modified only by a momen- 
tary surcease in panic buying now that 
global war is less imminent. No more 
than half of still-bullish current busi- 
ness levels can be attributed to solid 
advances in production ratios—the re- 
mainder is purest monetary inflation. 

As yet, the business index does not 
fully reflect the effects of new Federal 
credit regulations. On the other hand, 
neither has the flood-tide of new de- 
fense spending by government agencies 
made itself felt. Current levels ap- 
pear to be hanging on a precarious 
thread of future expectations. Inventory 
expansion, of both materials and labor 
force, is the most proximate inflationary 
prop. 

Greatest single factor in this month’s 
declining areas is the slump in grain 
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—mm—— CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER, 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR: LONGER. 


— NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of October. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months to 
register an improvement or a decline. 
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and livestock markets. Their failure to 
move ahead reflects the fact that agri- 
cultural prices have, for the most part, 
moved behind industrial prices in this 
cycle. A few industrial declines, par- 
ticularly in the Great Lakes area, are 
set-backs from the abnormal levels to 
which they had jumped in August. 
Among the areas advancing, the cen- 
ters of primary industries (such as steel 
and chemicals) range near the top. Wil- 
mington is booming under the aegis of 
expansions in chemicals and shipbuild- 
ing. Philadelphia is riding the crest of 
ship building re-activation. Charleston 
and Scranton have pulled all stoppers 
in coal production, while the ore cen- 
ters of Butte and Duluth are enjoying 
the effects of inventory expansion in 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last year) 


Wilmington, Del. .......... 26% 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 26 
Washington, D.C. ......... 25 
Birmingham, Ala. (2) ...... 24 
Charleston, W. Va. ......... 23 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (2) ......... 22 
: SUED ncccccveeses 21 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Texas ..... 20 
New Haven, Conn. ......... 20 


Scranton-Wilkes Barre, Pa. .. 20 





(In parenthesis: number of successive months listed in this column. ) 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain From Corresponding 
Month Last Year) 


Septem- Octo- Novem- 
Tr 


be ber ber 
New England .. 19% 12% 16% 
Middle Atlantic. 14 15 18 
Midwest 20 
Ee on at 15 18 14 
South Central .. 16 15 14 
North Central .. 10 8 ll 


Mountain ...... 17 12 9 
CT os a nee ll 13 7 
NATIONAL 

so aaa 14 14 12 
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anticipation of future defense orders. 
Department store dollar sales are 9% 
above the 1949 level—11% below 1948- 
with Springfield in the lead on sales; 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cleveland following in that order. 

In cities showing the greatest de- 
clines, all have experienced sharp drops 
in retail sales. Most of them are also 
agricultural centers like Jackson, Mo- 
bile, Bismarck, Portland, Spokane and 
St. Louis. 

Other declines appear to be mainly 
statistical set-backs reflected in lower 
volume of bank clearings. 

Regionally, leveling-off declines from 
last month’s top-heavy heights have 
been effected in six of the eight major 
areas. Only New England and the 
North Central regions are presently 
benefiting from the general inventory 
accumulation in primary industries. As 
was predicted in this column, with the 
movement to wartime production, New 
England is regaining significantly in 
business volume. 

Significant, for an understanding of 
the transitional state of current busi- 
ness, is the 6% drop of Pacific Coast 
activity from its position of October. 
Combined with the 5% drop in the Mid- 
west, and the lesser (but still impor- 
tant) declines in all other industrial 
areas, the present minor retrogressions 
indicate general economic top-heavi- 
ness. 


Forbes 
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Farm income in California, alone, is 
over $2,000,000,000 a year. 





= 
Fastest-growing market in the U. S.— 
2.3 times national average. 
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Year-round healthful living—plenty of 
room, sun—fine schools, recreation. 


—_— mS 
Strategic Northern California is GHQ 
of the 20-billion dollar bonanza 

market of the West. 


You can best serve all the West from Northern California 


Northern California not only provides quicker, easier and more profitable contact with the mighty 20-billion 
dollar Western market, but is itself a rapidly expanding, richly endowed market. In the last 10 years North- 
ern California’s population has increased over 50%, individual income is up 202% and farm income is up 
217%. Here in this rapidly growing area P. G. and E. offers you gas and electricity at rates among the nation’s 
lowest. Plentiful reserves of electric power already have been provided by this 


Company’s billion dollar postwar expansion program. And we are building 





more new facilities for future growth. Companies interested in locating here 


may have, upon request, data on industrial sites to meet their specific needs. _ pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
San Francisco, California 
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EARN 9.10% WHR SAFETY 


and eliminate all 
capital gains tax 





Pomona College offers you a plan of 
philanthropic investment which insures 
a secure income for the rest of your life. 
It guarantees you the establishment of an 
enduring memorial in your name. It per- 
mits you to realize the full value from 
present holdings without paying tax on 
the profit. It provides you with a liberal 
income tax deduction. It will pay you 
5.15% this year on funds currently in- 
vested with the college. 

How This Plan Can Benefit You 

By exchanging securities or real estate 
for a Pomona College life income agree- 
ment you eliminate all capital gains tax 
on the transaction. You receive in return 
a contract equal in amount to the fair 
market value of the property on which 
you will be paid interest for the rest of 
your life. And the rate of income will be 
equal to the average net yield earned each 
year by the college on all its invested 
funds—a sum which now exceeds $5,500,- 
000. This year those earnings are 5.15% 
and for 25 years they have averaged 
4.83%. 

There is safety for you in the 
Pomona College life income program. 
Furthermore, there is much personal 
satisfaction because you know while liv- 
ing that your investment will ultimately 
help young people to a better way of life. 

Find out how this program can 
work for your benefit. Write for booklet 
entitled “The Pomona College Plan for 
Lifetime Security.” 

For Protection—For Security —For 
Personal Satisfaction —Invest now with 
Pomona College. 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Room 203F, Sumner Hall 
Claremont, California 


Will you RETIRE 


to enjoy it? 
Do you really want to work all your life? 
You can take life easy a lot sooner than you think. If 
you know where it costs less to live, and where you can 


earn a small income from a part-time business or job, you 
can afford to retire sooner, even. now perhaps. 








One of the best features of “‘Where to Retire on a 
Small Income’’ is that every town, city, or region described 
was selected because it offers opportunities to get part- 
time or seasonal jobs or to open a part-time business. 


This book tells you where are the best places in the 
U. S. to retire. It covers Florida, California, New 
England, the South, the Pacific Northwest, ete. It also 
— Hawaii, the American Virgin Islands and Puerto 

co. 


With this book, you learn: 


—where living costs, rents, and real estate > less (even 
where you can buy a farm for only $250 

—where you can live inexpensively on an wid B far from 
the world, yet close to neighbors; 

—where you can go fishing all year round; where you 
can go hunting, boating, swimming, and always have 
a good time; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living longer. 


You’d spend months, plus hundreds of dollars If 
you searched for the hundreds of facts in this book 
by traveling around the country. But all these facts 
on little known beauty spots, America’s favorite re- 
tirement areas, and many undiscovered towns, cities, 
and regions, are yours for just $1. 

Sooner or later—now or in years to come—you will 
want to be independent. Order today, while you think 
of it. Money back, of course, if you’re not satisfied. 

Don’t bother writing a letter. Simply tear out ad, 
print name and address, and mail with $1 bill to Harian 
Publications, 36 First Ave., Greenlawn, New York. 








NEW IDEAS 





Deep Breather 


Are you a potential victim of drown- 
ing, electric shock, poisonous or suffi- 
cating gases, overdoses of drugs, or any 
kind of asphyxiation? If so, you’d better 
send for the new life-saving apparatus 
pictured below tout de suite! One can- 
not tarry in these matters. The machin- 





called a “Pneolator,” 


ery and mask, 
function by two valves: one permits 
oxygen to flow with positive pressure at 
regular intervals, the other lets air pass 
only when the victim inhales. If the 
patient stops breathing, valves auto- 
matically let air be pumped in and then 
released. The action is similar to blow- 
ing up a balloon and allowing air to 
escape by releasing the neck (of the 
balloon, that is). (Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Industrial Bifocals 


Two-tone fused, eye-glass lenses, 
which simultaneously admit and cut out 
light of different colors, have been de- 
veloped for various industrial opera- 
tions where intense light is generated. 
For example, one of the lenses, made 
by fusing cobalt blue glass with clear 
white glass, aids open hearth furnace 
operators in controlling steel manufac- 
turing operations. The blue glass re- 
moves the intensely bright yellow glare 
given off by incandescent fluxes and al- 
lows a clear view of the melt in the 
furnace. The glass also transmits ex- 
treme red and blue colors so that shifts 
in color temperature are readily notice- 
able. The white portion of the lens 
gives the steel worker the necessary 
visibility to move around safely. 
(American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. ) 


Aerated Sub-Soil 

By breaking up impervious layers of 
subsoil, it is often possible to grow 
deep-rooted legumes, such as alfalfa, 
which aerate the ground and retain 
water for crop use. A new light-weight 
mechanized subsoiler now makes this 
possible as a regular farm practice, 
eliminating the need for heavy equip- 
ment formerly used. Featuring a spring- 
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mounted, adjustable coulter disc for 
depth control (which also cuts trash 
and clears away debris), the sturdy 
steel beam of the subsoiler will with- 
stand the full shock of hitting sub-sur. 
face rocks. It will also break up thick 
layers of hardpan, grub out heavy roots, 
stumps, and rocks. (Harry Ferguson, 
Inc., 3639 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 
11, Michigan.) 


Hinged Truck 


Where plant elevators are insuff- 
ciently large to accommodate full- 
length, standard platform trucks, a re- 
cently announced “folding” truck will 
be found especially useful. The length 
of its hinged loading platform can be 
reduced by 50%, requires no counter- 
balancing, and the truck—lighter than 
conventional types—can transport 25 to 
30% more material. Weighing 3,670 
pounds, its load capacity is 4,000 
pounds. In transporting the truck in 
elevators and other narrow quarters, 
the outer section of the platform lifts 
into a raised position. (Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio.) 


Pneumatic Messages 


A completely automatic approach to 
pneumatic-tube, interoffice communica- 
tion (pictured below) incorporates the 
selective “mechanical brain” principles 
of the dial telephone. Selective dials on 
each carrier permits the automatic cen- 
tral control point to whisk the mechan- 
ical messenger to any one of ten destin- 
ations. The system can be adapted to 
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meet the requirements of all types of 
business enterprises in which the dis- 
patching of mail, files, samples, and 
messages is a necessary function. (In- 
ternational Standard Trading Corp., 67 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y.) 


Fifty-yard Line Cushion 


You can see a football .game now at 
the stadium and be just as comfortable 
as though viewing it on television in 
your living room. A new portable back- 
rest, pictured below, that fastens to the 
bleachers with a cord and two hooks, 
is the reason. Large enough to accom- 
modate spectators, coonskin coat, ban- 





ners, hip flask, and date, the device 
comes with or without a reversible rub- 
berfoam cushion. The seat is water- 
proof and may be used year after year. 
In arenas where referees play important 
parts, the chair, the manufacturer sug- 
gests, should not under any circum- 
stances be used to express a difference 
of opinion between the spectator and 
the umpire. (Silas Wooton and Co., 
1863 Wazee St., Denver, Colo.) 


Finishes Wrinkles 


A textile finish that will impart dur- 
able wrinkle and shrink resistance to 
cotton and viscose rayon fabrics comes 
under the title of “Zeset.” Permits spun 
viscose rayon fabrics to be laundered 
and bleached under the usual home 
conditions without the serious loss of 
strength and discoloration frequently 
encountered in the case of home- 
bleached fabrics. It gives both fabrics 
a soft wool-like finish rather than the 
harsh, boardy effect produced by cer- 
tain of the earlier wrinkles and shrink- 
resistant finishes. (E. I. du Pont De 
Tae & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 

el. 








IT’S NEW it’'S AMAZING 


Typing Corrections without Erasing! | 


Del-etape: 


THE AMAZING NEW 
ERADICABLE TYPEWRITER RIBBON 
For information write today to— 
202 East 44th street, New York City 17 
Poo 
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How the Magic of Believing 
Can Make You More Successful 


A message from Richard Prentice Ettinger, President, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 





I want to tell you about THE MAGIC OF BELIEVING, by Claude Bristol, and about the remarkable 
things this book has done for me and can do for you. 


I should like to send you a free inspection copy. Since I want it to come to your personal attention, 
I’d appreciate it if you would put your name and address on the coupon below and mail it today. 


This unusual book literally tells us how to find the 


uickest way to accomplish anything we want. 


I am convinced that THE MAGIC OF BELIEVING actually works to turn enemies into friends, 
achieve lasting health, win loyal devotion from your employees and associates—even to make a fortune! 


It was a startling thing for me to discover new strength and ability I never knew I had, And just 


look what other business men who use Claude Bristol’s principles say about his book: 


Earl Bunting, past Pres., 
Nat. Assn. of Mfrs. 


Irvin L. Huffman, Pres., 
Permanent Stainless Steel Co. 


“,.. It opens a field of mental activity 
and accomplishment undreamed of. It 
is a very remarkable book.” 


“This book will work miraeles for 
anybody who will practice what it 
suggests. It helped me lick three ob- 


stacles that would have been impos- 
sible without this book.” 


J. A. Zehntbauer, Pres., 
Jantzen Knitting Mills 


“You have so convincingly pointed out 
the value of constructive thinking the 
reader is almost certain to begin to 


use his latent thought power before 
he is through many chapters.” 


R. M. Mount, Bus. Mgr., 
Los Angeles Examiner 


T. R. Gamble, former head, 
War Finance Div., U. S. 
Treasury 


The Secret of Great Leaders 


Hard work alone will not bring success, Claude 
Bristol shrewdly emphasizes. Mr. Bristol, a re- 
markably successful business man himself, has 
put into writing some astonishingly simple meth- 
ods for releasing the forces that create success, 
which have too long been the secret only of great 
leaders. 


Whether you want to double your income—build 
a country home—sell a new idea—win a contest 
—own a successful business—improve your golf 
game—or simply get a good night’s sleep, Mr. 
Bristol confidently guarantees that you CAN do 


1—Don’t reach for the moon. 


of your goal. 


3—Don’t put off decisions, 
them. 


4—Forget the past. 
problems. 


THE MAGIC OF BELIEVING is not a “‘cure- 
all” tonic. It is a significant addition to what is 
known about the art of success that promises new 
force of achievement for you. 

Already a best seller, THE MAGIC OF BE- 
LIEVING has attained the outstanding success 
expected of it. More than 45,000 people have 
bought the book and are using its inspiring ideas 
to get ahead. 


Accept This Free Invitation 


I invite you to find for yourself what unexpected 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M-F-1150 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York t.. Be Ys 
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5—Steer clear of negative thinkers. 


Without obligation, send me a DeLuxe Edition copy of ““THE MAGIC OF 
BELIEVING,” by Claude M. Bristol, for 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. At 
the end of 10 days I will either send you $3.95 plus a few cents postage 
in full payment, or return the book and owe nothing. 


Come rere eee eee rere eeeteos 


SAVE! Send $3.95 WITH THIS COUPON, and we will pay postage. 
Same return privilege—your money back if not completely satisfied. 


“J personally know of men who have 
doubled, tripled and quadrupled their 
income by the use of your theme.” 


“J have read no book I would sooner 
recommend for the important pur- 
poses it serves.” 


it if you faithfully follow his 6 rules for con- 
vincing your subconscious mind that you can. 


Once the subconscious (your inner self) is con- 
vinced, it takes over while you sleep or relax— 
even while you’re working at something else—and 
figures out how to solve your most perplexing 
problems. Unlock this inner mind and it will tell 
you what phone calls to make, whom to see, what 
to say, when and how. 


Salted With Common-Sense Advice 
Mr. Bristol clearly reveals the science of gener- 
ating this mind-power that works as magic, and 
salts it with common-sense advice for learning to 
believe in yourself: 


If you’re earning $10,000 now and want 
more, begin by shooting for $20,000 or $30,000. 


2—Sustained concentration is difficult, so use the 3 mechanical devices 
the book recommends to Keep your subconscious constantly reminded 
Make them for better or worse, and act on 


Leave your subconscious free to deal with today’s 


Their pessimism will seep through 
to you in the same way your confidence communicates itself to others. 


accomplishments are in store for you through 
THE MAGIC OF BELIEVING. I'll send you 
the book to read for ten days before you decide 
whether to keep it—the purchase price is only 
$3.95—or return it and pay nothing. 
Richard Prentice Ettinger, President, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Demand for the new edition is already large. To 
be sure of getting your free-examination copy, just 
put your name and address on the coupon below, 
and mail it now. 












BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


876. Transtr Fact Boox: Summarizes 
the complete information of the U. S. 
transit industry into a highly presentable 
16-page booklet. With 88,747 transit 
vehicles now in operation, the book warns: 
“The nation’s 1,493 operating companies 
must anticipate and provide for sharp in- 
creases in their loads resulting from re- 
strictions on automobile travel in case the 
war situation leads to full-scale defense 
production.” 


877. Ramroap Firm Dmecrory: This 
guide to 200 films relating to the American 
railroads lists pictures featuring the his- 


tory, physical properties, operations, and 
accomplishments of the railroads, and the 
role they play as transportation agencies. 
Also includes an address list of the rail- 
roads, commercial distributors, and indus- 
trial firms whose films are reviewed. 
(54 pages). 


878. THe TeaM TuHaT PULLs IN THE 
LasBet Business: Package designer Jim 
Nash gives the low-down on label design- 
ing. Accents individuality, originality, and 
ingenuity of design. 


879. Tue Prospecrs FOR AMERICAN 
Inpustry: Admiral Ben Moreel, president 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., cites the 
governing factors that made possible U. S. 
production of well over one-third of the 
world’s goods. Stresses that government 
intervention to protect faltering industries 
destroys the competitive urge. (19 pages). 


880. EssENTIALS OF A FREE SOCIETY: 
This 13-page talk by Charles E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors, emphasizes 
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October 25, 1950, 


Kaiser Steel Corporation 


$60,000,000 
3%4% First Mortgage Bonds, Due 1970 


These Bonds have been placed directly by the undersigned 
with institutional investors and are not offered to the public. 


1,600,000 Shares of $1.46 Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative—Stated Value $25 per Share) 


800,000 Shares of Common Stock 


(Par Value $1.00 per Share) 


Offered in Units consisting of One Share of Preferred Stock and One- 
half Share of Common Stock, transferable only as Units until October 
1, 1951, unless separated earlier as set forth in the Offering Prospectus. 


Price $25 per Unit 


Plus accrued dividends on the Preferred Stock from September 30, 1950 


Copies of the Prospectus for the public offering of the Units may be obtained from 
such of the several underwriters, inciuding the undersigned, only in States 
in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers and in 
which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
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that people of any country must make 
both social and economic progress if they 
are to be happy and prosperous. By ao. 
cepting the challenge of individual com. 
petition as a responsibility that goes with 
personal freedom, the U. S., he believes, 
has done a better job than any other nation 
of applying human energy and individual 
initiative to the improvement of the wel. 
fare of the world. 






















881. PiczoNs AND GRASSHOPPERS: Illus. 
trates that people, like pigeons, refuse to 
look at life objectively or rationally, are- 
like grasshoppers—given more to impulse 
than intelligence. Concludes by analyzing 
the down-to-earth and intelligent aid the 
Better Business Bureau can give the 
American people. (13 pages). 





















































882. THe New York Curs EXcHance; 
Remarks of Francis Adams Truslow, presi- 
dent of the Curb, which liken his Ex. 
change’s administration to a government 
rather than a corporate enterprise, outlines 
early Curb struggles, and pleads for a re 
examination of brokerage compensation. 
(11 pages). 






























































883. CHEMICAL PROBLEMS OF THE AUTO- | 
MOBILE INpusTRy: States that the automo- 
tive industry must rely on chemical | 
research for better fuels, lubricants, | 
finishes, and other materials necessary to | 
the progress of car design. Science, this | 
17-page booklet adds, will have to de 
velop synthetics to take the place of 
threatened or actual shortages of critical | 
parts, 





























884. THe MINERAL INpDusTRiEs OF NEW 
York State: Published by the N. Y. De 
partment of Commerce, this 108-page in- 
spection of the state’s ore deposits intends | 
to show how they accelerated the area’s 
growth. Besides listing and describing the | 
various mines and their geographical 
locale, book presents respective production 
figures. 
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Life of an American Workman 


Walter Chrysler’s life story—already 
part of the legend of America’s auto in- 
dustry—gains enormously from being 
told by the old mechanic himself. The 
early phases of his tale are set in sur 
roundings that will stir many a memory 
among ordinary folk: Memorial Day 
parades, working on the railroad, get 
ting a new job, getting an afternoon of 
instead of a raise, and the thrill of see 
ing one’s first auto show. Later, the 
story bristles with names of the men 
who were to become industrial giants- 
Kettering, Keller, Durant, Willys. Short 
(219 pages), and lacking the cotton 
wadding common to the average 500- 
page biography, this story is fun t 
read even for those not interested it 
the industrial moral (by Walter P. 
Chrysler, in collaboraton wth Boydea 
Sparkes; Dodd, Mead, New York, 
$3.00). 
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Election results encouraging 


Investors have reason to be gratified by the elec- 
tion results. 

Republican gains in both the Senate and the 
House reveal a significant trend. They confirm 
earlier happenings--in Australia, New Zealand and 
in Britain’s last general election—that the world 
trend is away from Socialism, which always ulti- 
mately proves suicidal. 

Will President Truman take note and be guided 
accordingly? Will he lightheartedly ignore such in- 
cidents as Senator Taft’s victory; the defeat of 
various ardent Fair Dealers in different parts of 
the country; ousting of fiery Representative Mar- 
cantonio; the triumph of Governor Dewey in New 
York; the overthrow of Senator Scott W. Lucas 


of Illinois, the Democratic leader; and other Ad-. 


ministration reversals? 


Taft Victory Meaningful 


The Number One contest, in my judgment, was 
that in Ohio for U. S. Senator. Here the issue was 
clear-cut: the entire forces of organized labor 
versus the author of the Taft-Hartley Law. Had 
the Senate Republican leader been snowed under, 
the effect upon future Federal policies would have 
been alarming. 

The reverberations of the repudiation of strong- 
arm union leaders cannot but be far-reaching. For 
one thing, sail-trimming, obsequious politicians, 
heretofore cowed and kow-towing to bold labor 
dictators, may feel impelled to re-cast their rea- 
soning, their policy, their course. 

Heretofore the United States has been, in the 
main, under the domination of a Labor govern- 
ment. Harry Truman repeatedly knuckled under 
to labor bosses. So did troops of his followers. 

The American people having spoken as they 
did speak on November 7, is it unreasonable to 
expect modification of President Truman’s anti- 
industry vehemence, modification of “soak cor- 
porations” maneuvering, veering towards middle- 
of-the-road conduct? 


Stock Market’s Immediate Response 


The financial world’s immediate response, on 
November 8, was, naturally, favorable. 

The uppermost questions in the minds of in- 
vestors were: 


“Will the re-shuffled Congress be strengthened 
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in its opposition to anti-business Administration 
programs?” 

“Will proposed severe excess profits taxation be 
toned down, mayhap rejected?” 

“Will Washington be induced to extend greater 
consideration to the bulwarks of our economy, to 
business enterprises which have contributed to 
bringing employment and prosperity to their pres- 
ent unparalleled heights?” 

“Will, in short, the Administration—and Congress 
—become less radical, less subservient to labor, 
more inclined to curb extravagant, non-military 
expenditures, more economical?” 

“What does the balloting portend for 1952?” 

That Senator Taft will loom large may be ac- 
cepted as a foregone conclusion. 

At the moment, it looks as if he or General 
Eisenhower will be the hope of the Republicans 
when Presidential nominations are in order in 
1952. 

While entertaining the highest regard for Robert 
A. Taft, fully conscious of his outstanding ability, 
integrity and usefulness as a statesman, I cannot 
shed the feeling that Ike Eisenhower would prove 
a more magnetic vote-getter. After hearing him 
make an address quite some time ago, I definitely 
reached the conclusion that he nurses Presidential 
aspirations. Shunting him to Europe looks like a 
shrewd political move by Truman. But there is 
no guarantee Eisenhower will thus be effectively 
shelved. 


Should Stocks Be Sold Or Held? 


I am an investor, never have been a stock mar- 
ket in-and-outer. Frankly, I feel disposed to re- 
tain my holdings rather than to sell out. 

America seems assured of large-scale production 
and employment during the coming year, come 
peace or war. 

Reasonable net earnings, profits, are in prospect, 
despite looming heavier taxation. 

Admittedly, increased inflation is hardly likely to 
be averted. But where can those of us who invest 
our life-long savings for income turn, to better 
advantage, than to the equities of our soundest in- 
dustrial, railway, utility and other conservatively- 
managed co.icerns? 














JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 


ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 





Transactions for his customers are 
executed and cleared through us. 
Inquiries Invited 





REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1528 Walnut Street 
Other New York City Offices 
Empire State Bldg. 

Branch Offices: 


Chicago, Ill. Allentown, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. ork, Pa. 

East Orange, N.J. Morristown, N. J. Bridgeton, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Winston-Salem, N.C. Pinehurst, N. C. 











Keystone 


Custodian 
Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


Prospectus from your dealer or 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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We Offer 


INLAND OIL CO. 


Common Stock 


Price 50c Per Share 


Prospectus on request 


WEBER-MILLICAN CO. 
Members Nat’! Ass’n Securities Dealers 
61 Broadway, N. Y.6 BO. 9-6163 
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S$/D REPORTS 
15th Year 


If you desire now to learn which stocks are 
preference-merit, and to what indicated price- 
objective each stock is headed; also to be aware 
of next BUY or SELL “act when price is” posi- 
tions, send only $3.00 to receive the next four 
complete weekly and sample monthly editions of 
S/D REPORTS. New inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price Adviser 
Greenwich 38 
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Railway equipment stocks 


Since 1946 the railway equipment 
stocks have declined a great deal, have 
not recovered much. For example, 
American Car & Foundry dropped from 
its 1946 peak of 72 to 21 last year, and 
is now around $l. American Steel 
Foundries declined from 50 to 19, and 
is now around $1. 

Before hostilities in Korea the out- 
look for this group of stocks was quite 
uncertain, as the railroads had not been 
ordering new equipment to the extent 
which had been anticipated. The divi- 
dend on American Car & Foundry was 
omitted, and reductions in dividends 
on other stocks would not have been 
surprising. 

As soon as the “police action” in 


- Korea started, these stocks began to 


pick up, in the belief that the industry 
would receive orders for munitions and 
that the railroads would order new 
equipment. Not long ago it was an- 
nounced by a Government agency that 
large orders would be placed for new 
freight cars, enough to keep the indus- 
try busy for a long while. In addition, 
the companies began 1» receive orders 
for parts for tanks, guns, etc. 
Assuming that the nation will con- 
tinue its program of preparedness, the 
earnings of the railway equipment com- 
panies should improve substantially. 
Stocks in this group, therefore, contain 
the elements of speculative profits. 
American Steel Foundries is in strong 
financial shape. Capitalization consists 
solely of 1,187,000 shares, no bonds. 
At the close of the last fiscal year (Sep- 
tember 30, 1949), current assets 
amounted to $39 million, compared 
with current liabilities of $9% million. 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





This difference, called “net working 
capital,” of around $30 million, is equal 
to about $25 per share, or not too far 
from the present quotation. A dividend 
of $2.40 is being paid, a yield of 8, 
Owns about 38% of the common stock 
of General Steel Castings. 

Pullman’s capitalization consists of 
2,275,000 shares of common. Present 
price around 46; dividend $2 annually, 
(Recently an extra dividend of $2 was 
declared.) Working capital extraordin- 
arily strong, amounting to around $50a 
share, of which cash items are $35 a 
share. Obviously, this stock is low, 
rather than high. With the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, the company 
has adopted a lease plan to promote 
railroad buying of equipment. With an | 
improved outlook for this industry 
ahead, Pullman has real merit. 

Because of its big decline, American 
Car & Foundry could stage an excellent 
recovery. Earnings were large from 
1940 to 1948 inclusive. Just making a 
guess, the stock might rally next year to 
around 45 to 50. At the close of the 
last fiscal year, April 30, 1950, the com- 
pany’s capitalization consisted of $9, 
430,009 subsidiary debt; 289,000 shares 
of non-cumulative $7 dividend stock, 
and 599,000 shares of common. Finan- 
cial condition’ was good. Current assets, 
which included $17,000,000 cash or 
marketable securities, amounted to 
$58,500,000, and current liabilities to 
$15,000,000. When the railway equip- 
ment stocks advance, Car & Foundry 
usually does well. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular | 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





















































Statistics on Leading Railway Equipment Stocks: 


1946-50 Estimated 

Price Present Current Earnings 
Range Price Div. 1950 
AMER. BRAKE SHOE........... 64%-30% 40 $2.00 $4.00 
Amer. Car & FouNDRY........ 72%-21% 81 pres Deficit 
AMER. LOCOMOTIVE .......... 44%-12% 16 1.00 1.70 
AMER. STEEL FOUNDRIES....... 50%-19 $2 2.40 8.00 
BaLpDwIn LOCOMOTIVE ........ 38h- 8% 12% 0.60 1.35 
GENERAL AMER. TRANSP....... 714-41% 51 3.00 5.00 
GENERAL Ry, SIGNAL.......... 48 -15% 22% 1.50 2.50 
Luma-HAMILTON ........00005 13%- 6% 1 0.60 1.00 
Ses es SOE. 5 co ceeeeebes 69%-24% 37 2.00 4.00 
PrrrsBURGH FORGINGS ......... 27 -10% 21% 1.50 4.00 
EE, TEP o.ceb eect ese ces Q7Tk- 8% 17 1.50 2.20 
PressepD STEEL CaR........... 80 - 4% 11% Sake ape 
I, nit iaht water atau 69%-30% 46% 2.00 8.00 
Union TANK CaR...........-- 42%-30 84% 2.60 8.25 
WEsTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE..... 41%-21% 82 2.00 2.50 
YouncsTown STEEL Door..... 81 -10% 18 1.00 2.00 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler 
Corporation, elevated to Chairman of 





K. T. Keller L. L. Colbert 


the Board; Lester L. Colbert, elected 
president and chief executive officer. 

Richard H. DeMott, elected presi- 
dent of SKF Industries, Inc. 

J. S. Snelham, elected vice-president 
in charge of finance of Continental Can 
Co. 

F. J. Andre, formerly president of 
Sheffield Farms, elected president of 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Thomas B. Butler, president of the 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co., and R. L. 
Hockley, vice-president of Davision 
Chemical Co., elected directors of Da- 
vison Chemical Co. 

William Naden, elected a vice-presi- 
dent, and Herbert P. Schoeck, elected 
a director, of Esso Standard Oil Co. 


Emery N. Cleaves, Edward R. Allan, 
and H. E. Martin, elected vice-presi- 
dents of Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica. 

Jean Despres, elected executive vice- 
president of Coty, Inc. 

William J. Cameron, elected presi- 
dent, and William P. Worthington, 
elected executive vice-president, of 
Home Life Insurance Co. 

Chester G. Gifford, appointed execu- 
tive vice-president of Schick, Inc. 

Frank Freimann, elected president of 
The Magnavox Co. 

John F. Fennelly, partner of Glore, 
Forgan & Co., elected a director of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, and a direc- 
tor of Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Kendrick R. Wilson, Jr., elected a 
vice-president of Avco Manufacturing 
Co. 

Austin C. Ross, manager of the Buf- 
falo works of Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp., elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

Gilbert H. Scribner, senior partner 
of Winston & Co., Chicago, elected a 
director of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

Walter C. Teagle, former president 
and chairman of Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.) designated as the 1950 recipient 


of the American Petroleum Institute’s 
Gold Medal For Distinguished Achieve- 
ment. 

William T. Kelly, Jr., appointed pres- 
ident of the American Brakeblok Divi- 
sion of the American Brake Shoe Co. 

Alfred H. Drewes, elected a director 
and member of the executive commit- 
tee of National Lead Co. 

Jay E. Crane, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Company (N.J.) 

Wayne J. Holman, Jr., elected pres- 
ident of Chicopee Mills, Inc. 

Kenneth R. Fox and Donald Cook, 
elected vice-presidents of Burlington 
Mills Corp. 

Hudson R. Searing, president of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., 
elected a trustee of The Cooper Union 
for the Advancement of Science and 
Art. 

Walter A. Buck, vice-president of the 
RCA Victor Division of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, elected a director. 

Dr. George Gallup, elected a director 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 

Lorne “Kit” Carson, appointed gen- 
eral sales manager for the Pennsylvania 
Range Boiler Co. 

John Hay Whitney, senior partner in 
J. H. Whitney & Co., elected a director 
of Great Northern Paper Co. 

VanBrunt Seaman, named vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales of Dennison & 
Sons. 











HOW BONDEX CAN HELP 
YOU 


Bondex Weekly Stock Bulletins give sub- 
scribers up-to-the-minute information on: 
1. Major and secondary market influences 
and their probable effect on stock market 
averages, with definite, specific buying and 
selling recommendations, based on our tested 
Principles of MARKET COORDINATION. 
- Investment grade stocks for long term 
growth and income, and investment oppor- 
tunities in selected bonds. 

3. Volatile trading issues, including many 
low-priced growth stocks which figure to 
out-perform the general market. 

4. Confidential reports on vital national and 
international situations early enough in their 





“If the mountain will not come to Mohammed, Mohammed will 
Since we could not prevail upon the 
financial district to move to East 60th Street, we have moved 
to the financial district, where we hope to render even better 


go to the mountain.” 


service to our subscribers. 


BONDEX BACKGROUND 


Bondex is more than an investment counsel 
firm . .. it is also the publisher of Bankers 
Investment Service, with an _ established 
reputation based on more than 16 years 
experience as counselors and consultants to 
many prominent institutional investors. The 
valuable research that has been done and is 
constantly being done for hundreds of in- 
vestment institutions throughout the United 
States formerly was restricted to these in- 
stitutions. Now it is available to YOU |, 





through our Weekly Stock Bulletins for your 
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SPECIAL $1 TRIAL OFFER 


As a special introductory offer, you will 
receive the current issue of our Weekly Stock 
Bulletin and MARKET COORDINATOR, 
plus Bulletins for the next four weeks—all 
for only $1! 


FREE—Without extra charge you will also 
receive a detailed description of our unique 
method of investment through application of 
a of MARKET COORDINA- 


MAIL COUPON AND $1 TODAY! 
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development to permit profitable action based own guidance and profit, at the modest ! 
on this knowledge. charge of $36 per year. \ 
Publishers of | 
BO D EX Bankers Investment Service 
Y ING. 25 BROAD ST., N. Y. 4; WH 4-3326 | 
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Tar doesn’t sound like too much of a 
problem, does it? 

But suppose it was money you didn’t 
really need. Suppose you had all the in- 
surance you wanted and enough cash in 
the bank for emergencies. Then what 
would you do with the money? 

Oh, you could take a trip or buy a car, 
all right. Spending it would be easy. 

But maybe you wouldn’t want to. Maybe 
you'd rather put that extra money to 
work. Put it where it had a good chance 
to grow. Where it might bring you a 5% 
or 6% return year after year. 

If you'd like to do something like that 
with your money, we think you should 
consider investing in common stocks. 

Right now, for example, 900 of the 
1,024 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange pay dividends. Divi- 
dends that average about 7% of their pur- 
chase price. That’s pretty much the story 
ever since 1940, too. Because the ten year 
average stands at a little over 8 out of 10 
stocks, paying dividends of 6.3%. 

Still, dividends aren’t everything. 

Just as in any other form of investing, 
there is risk in owning common stocks. The 
risk that the price may fall after you buy. 

But if you stick to sound stocks in 
sound companies, the chances are that 
over the years you'll find them selling at 
higher prices more often than lower ones. 

Of course, if you’ve never invested be- 
fore, there are lots of other things you 
may want to know about the risks and 
rewards in owning common stocks. 

That’s why we prepared a pamphlet that 
answers many of the most common ques- 
tions about our business. It explains just 
what stocks and bonds are, and the dif- 
ference between them. It tells you what 
stocks are worth, just how they’re traded, 
and why prices change. It describes what 
a Stock Exchange is and just what it does. 
There’s a separate section on how to buy 
and sell securities, on how to open an ac- 
count, what services to expect from your 
broker, and what commissions you pay. 

If you’d like this primer—in plain 
English—on investing, just ask for “W hat 
Everybody Oughi to Know ... About 
This Stock and Bond Business.” There’s 
no charge. Just write to— 


Department SD-87 


Merritt LYNCH . 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








MARKET OUTLOOK 








Effect of bank investments 


AS WAS TRUE in 1937 and 1946, many 
people do not believe that the decline 
in bank investments will be followed 
by a major decline in the stock market. 
The most important reason offered as 
to why things will be different this 
time is the projected rearmament pro- 
gram. 

Prior to 1946, declines in bank in- 
vestment holdings were followed by de- 
clines in the stock market and in gen- 
eral business activity. 

People who believe that things will 
be different this time, point out that 
the rearmament program will prevent 
any major decline in business activity 
and that there will thus be no reason 
for an important decline in stock prices. 

This reasoning is persuasive and 
might be completely convincing if it 
were not for the experience following 
the decline in bank investments im 
1946. At that time, after the recom- 
version of industry was completed, 
there was every reason to expect the 
big peacetime prosperity that actually 
developed. Socialization of bank credit 
expansion during World War II pre- 
vented the type of bank loan liquida- 
tion that was largely responsible for 
the primary post-war depression of 
1920-1921. Despite this fact a great 
many people expected a post-war re- 
cession just because that was the pat- 
tern after World War I. 

Thus in 1946, as far as the market 
was concerned, what people thought 
was going to happen to general busi- 


ness activity was more important than - 


what actually did happen. However, 


—by JAMES F. HUGHES 








what people thought was going to hap. 
pen was reflected in the technical per 
formance of the market during the 
spring and early summer of 1946. 

Deterioration in breadth of the ad- 
vance indicated an approaching decline 
in stock prices despite the obvious up. 
trend in business activity and corporate 
earnings. 

In 1919 deterioration in breadth did 
not develop unitl October after bank 
investments had been declining from 
a May high. In 1929 positive deteriora. 
tion in breadth appeared in July, after 
investments had been declining from a 
peak in June, 1928. Decline in breadth 
became evident in the latter part of 
January, 1937, after investment hold- 
ings of banks had been trending down 
from July, 1936. 

Absolute highs in the industrial aver- 
age, following these three previous pe- 
riods of investment liquidation, were 
established on November 3, 1919, Sep- 
tember 3, 1929, and March 10, 1997. 
Major peaks in industria] activity were 
reached in January, 1920, June-August, 
1929, and May, 1937. 

The past record thus shows that 
there were positive indications of tech- 
nical deterioration in the market before 
the industrial average made its high 
and before there was any indication of 
a decline in general busimess activity. 
In the present situation there have not 
yet been any such indications. This 
probably reflects widespread faith i 
the ability of the Government to main- 
tain a high level of industrial activity 
based on the rearmament program. 
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Life... 






California 


You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 

Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On June 30, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their eighth consecutive 
dividend rate on the basis of 3% per 
annum. 


current 

dividend rate 
Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Federal Insurance up to $10,000. 
Send for Standard’s“Save by Mail” Plan 
that makes our office as near to you as 
your mail box. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 
WRITE Topay for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 
I Come,” picturing “Life 
the California Way.” 
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STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 
and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 

















FOR THE INVESTOR 


vely new monthly 
for I by the Re 
nt of Francis !. 
yey} contains ee 
figures and forecasts - secu 
ties of current nog 
For your free COPY Mm ee 
Pointers” write to Dept. 


Here’s © li 
publi 
where. 


FRANCIs I. DUPONT & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 








STOP RE-RULING 


ral Placing price-scale on graph paper not in- 
ed for charting stock-price movements. 


JARRETT STOCK-0-GRAPHS 
po sSirende for this purpose in %4’s and ¥%’s 
ra rt the price scale thereon. Send $1.00 
Sheets, $2.00 for 100, or $5.00 for 300 
Most popular forms. Postage prepaid. 
LC. A., Ine. Dept. N Box 5492 
Metro. Sta., Los Angeles 55, Calif. 
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Whether this faith is justified remains 
to be proved. Up to this point, how- 
ever, one thing is clear: 

The attempt of the Federal Reserve 
authorities to curb inflationary credit 
expansion has not yet produced a de- 
terioration in market breadth similar to 
1919, 1929, 1987 and 1946. 

Such deterioration may yet develop, 
but until it does the market appears 
to be justified in being skeptical about 
the ultimate deflationary effects of a 
credit management policy that is try- 
ing to push private inflation aside in 
order to make room for a potentially 
greater inflation dominated by the 
Government. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Valley Authorities 


Brainchild of the New Dealers and. 


favorite topic of bitter debate, the TVA 
is given a breakdown analysis in this 
76-page, paper-backed volume. In 
short, the author feels it is an effort to 
establish in a limited area an authority 
under the general supervision of Con- 
gress and the Executive, but with little 
or no control by the specific states and 
communities involved. “TVA’s electric 
power activities,” warns ex-New Dealer 
Moley, “have been and will undoubt- 
edly continue to be a heavily losing 
venture (while) taxpayers over the na- 
tion must bear the burden of subsidiz- 
ing a small part of the nation’s users 
of electricity.” He further admonishes 
government attempts to infringe upon 
the integrity of the states by cutting 
large geographical portions from them 
for more proposed authorities (namely 
in the Columbia and Missouri River 
valleys). He contends that states and 
private enterprise can and should par- 
ticipate in the management and devel- 
opment of our river valleys and their 
water resources. The latter part of the 
book is devoted to how this can be 
done. (by Raymond Moley, Professor 
of Public Law, Columbia University; 
American Enterprise Association, Inc., 
New York 17, N. Y. 50¢). 


Survey of United States 
International Finance 1949 ° 


This scholarly analysis summarizes 
the important information on the Amer- 
ican policies and activities in the gen- 
eral field of international finance. It is 
an objective and orderly survey cover- 
ing the various aid programs (e.g., the 
Marshall Plan); loans and investments 
(e.g., the Point Four Program); the 
sterling pound devaluation; European 
economic integration; American import 
policy; and, finally, the balance of pay- 
ments of the U.S. during 1949. (by 
Gardner Patterson; Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, $1.75). 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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ANNUAL LULL 


HOW A $10,000 MAN 
CAN BE SMART 
ABOUT HIS MONEY 


in the next 17 weeks— 


What you do with your money in the next 
17 weeks can have a serious effect on your 
whole financial future. The next 17 weeks 
will bring changes—both political and eco- 
nomic—which can mean crippling losses if 
you are unwary. Or these weeks can put 
you ahead financially, if you act wisely and 
in time. Let Barron’s National Business 
and Financial Weekly give you the infor- 
mation and guidance you need. 

You will see in Barron’s how the values 
of your stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 
modities, are rising or falling as the result 
of changing conditions—political and eco- 
nomic—from week to week. 

You will get clear, well-founded infor- 
mation each week—not only on industrial 
and market trends, but on the condition 
and prospects (the changing fortunes) of 
individual corporations. 

Barron’s never presumes to tell you 
which stocks or bonds to buy or sell. It 
does tell you the facts that affect securities 
—the underlying trends, immediate out- 
look, vital news and statistics, which in- 
dicate the intrinsic values. 

If you are worth over $10,000 . . . or 
save $1,000 or more a year... you will 
welcome Barron’s reliable guidance, as you 
build your financial future. ; 


_ Try Barron’s for dependable aid in mak- 
ing your investment decisions. Only $5 for 
17 weeks’ trial; full year’s subscription 
only $15. Just send this ad today with 
your check; or tell us to bill you later. 
F-1115 


BARRON'S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS & FINANCIAL WEEKLY 

The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow Jones 

40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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A GROWING COMPANY 
IN A GROWING WEST 








Serving in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 








MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


ON SCHEDULE. $100,000—20 years; using $30 
monthly, as goal. STOP losing money by emotionad 
speculation. START your FUTURE, Today. NOW. 
Plan and Latest bulletin, new clients............ $1 
SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD, San Diego, Calif. 





















NEW WARTIME 


INVESTOR’S 


ENVELOPE 


at cost of preparation 
and mailing 












Contains: 


10 STOCKS TO BUY NOW 
for Appreciation and Income 
50 COMPANIES TO SELL 
NEW INVESTMENT PROGRAM 
to meet wartime conditions 
BUDGET FOR FAMILY INCOME 
FAMOUS BABSONCHART 


ly a limited number of these Envelopes 
will be prepared. There is a preparation 
charge of $2.00. Send no money now 
but request your copy TODAY! Print 
mame and address clearly and mail this 
ad to Dept. F-96 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 



























CURRENT DIVIDEND 


3 % INSURED 


SAFETY 


IN THE SAFE, SOUND MIDWEST 
Write for Fi ial Stat t 


UNITED FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N 


716 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa 





























NEW INVESTORS COMPUTER 


Just set the big 7” dials and WATCH IT 
automatically compute % yield, % profit, price 
earnings ratio or % variation in market aver- 
ages. Now you can quickly compare the per- 
formance of securities and select the best. In- 
creases profit margins. Also computes markups 
and discounts. A must for all investors! Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send $4.50 today. 


INVESTORS COMPUTER 
1217 Ewing St. 















Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
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of every three 
readers have 
advised friends 
to subscribe 
to 
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MARKET COMMENT 





Anti-inflation measures 


THIs COLUMN has been directing atten- 
tion to the fact that inflation always 
runs a zig-zag rather than an even 
course. In the last issue we said: 
“Since mid-summer it has demon- 
strated a lot of ‘zig,’ and some ‘zag’ is 
overdue.” 

The less vigorous behavior of the 
stock market is explained by purpose- 
fully imposed anti-inflation measures, 
well-timed and vigorous enough to 
really “hurt.” More are coming, and 
there will be more people “hurt.” Anti- 
inflation measures cannot accomplish 
their objective unless they “hurt.” 
Never forget that! 

The “indirect” inflationary controls 
now being applied are in the fields of 
credit restrictions, allocations and taxa- 
tion. Direct controls, such as price 
and wage ceilings, may come later; but, 
as Economic Stabilization Administra- 
tor Valentine so aptly says: “That’s 
like tying the lid on the tea kettle... 
the lid will blow off in time unless you 
turn down the flame.” 

Already credit restrictions have 
“hurt” the instalment credit companies, 
automobile sales, television sales, fur- 
niture sales, and sales of new homes. 
Whether these specific regulations get 
tougher or not depends on whether 
they continue to “hurt.” 

Other similar steps probably will be 
taken by reducing the loaning power 
of banks. 

The coming tax bill, if the anti-infla- 
tion people have their way, will be 
aimed at sopping up buying power as 
well as at raising revenue. 

The timing is excellent: (1) the 
summer buying spree anticipated civil- 
ian needs somewhat in advance; (2) 
the public is really afraid of inflation 
for the first time and wants something 
done about it; (3) general prices are 
high and vulnerable to a slop-off in de- 
mand; (4) taxes have been increased 
ahead of the big increase in national 
expense outgo, providing assurance of 
a substantial Federal budget surplus in 
the months immediately ahead; and 
(5) the post-Korea business boom now 
is old enough and has gone far enough 
to demand correction anyway. 

What does this mean in the stock 
market? Obviously, a less confident 
tone for a while. Less speculation, less 
complacency among the “marginal” 
(nothing to do with stock margins) 
stock owner, or the investors afflicted 
with “marginal emotions.” 

I think the real investor, or the 
holder of stocks who is not afflicted 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


with “marginal emotions,” will do well 
to sit tight—and not be too concerned 
with day-to-day price changes. 

This getting in and out of the mar. 
ket always works out better in the land 
of it-might-have-been than in the land 
of reality. You don’t sell at the top, 
You don’t buy back at the bottom, 
You lose your dividends. You pay 
capital gains taxes, and get poorer im. 
mediately by so doing. You lose you 
good positions. You cease to be a 
investor, and automatically become a 
trader or a speculator. You begin to 
think in terms of prices rather than in 
terms of values, and that in itself is the 
beginning of sorrows. 

In the above paragraph, of course, 
I am talking about “good” stocks. 
When one deals in low-priced issues 
with the taint of canine bloodlines, one 
is buying prices rather than values 
anyway. Generally speaking, such 
issues fluctuate with the “margin 
emotions” of the crowd; and I find it 
difficult to guess the “marginal emo 
tions” of the crowd, even in the cas 
of specific equities. 

As a group, highly speculative stock 
go down more, percentagewise, in 2 
bad market than do good stocks; and 
as a group, they often go up more, per | 
centagewise, than good stocks in 4} 
good market. One almost might say 
that high-priced stocks fluctuate less, 
percentagewise, than low-priced stocks. | 
For that reason, other things being | 
equal, I prefer the higher priced stock. 
You just watch ’em during this “inter | 
ruption” in the big long-term market | 
rise! 

Note that I say “this interruption’ 
It is my opinion that this is merely 4 
fairly important “zag” in the zig-zag 
upward course of an inflation that cat | 
be halted only by a sharp reduction i | 
armament expenditures—and I do nd 
foresee a sharp reduction in armament 
expenditures. 

By this time next year, unless some 
thing “gives” somewhere in the inter 
national situation, our armament é 
penditures (actual outgo of funds from 
the U. S. Treasury) should be at least 
double our armament expenditures # 
present. Under such conditions (i 
evitable deficit financing), the e 
nomic climate will not be so ex 
ingly favorable to deflationary meat 
ures as it is at present. The ant 
deflation program will begin to fail. 

I have recently said that I would 
progressively less bullish as the marke 
advanced. I now say that I would & 
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progressively less cautious as the mar- 
ket declines. 

Stocks are not terribly high even if 
earnings should drop 50% from the 
present level, and profits (overall) 
probably won't drop that much. Divi- 
dends may not be as high next year as 
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By Harry A. Rochester, 
Captain, U.S. Navy, retired, 
whose years of experience 
on both sides of the desk— 
planning major supply oper- 
ations for the Navy and 
more recently manufacturer's 
engineering representative— 
makes this manual practical 
and useful. 


Here, at last, is a clear-cut, complete analysis 
of all available material on “How You Can 
SELL to the Government”. Use this prac- 
tical, factual information on the habits of Federal 
purchasing to answer your questions on “Why, 
What, How and When”’ of securing Gov’t orders. 


To facilitate easy handling this new Forbes 
Manual is divided into Seven Parts—each com- 
plete in itself: 


Part One gives the framework of the Federal 
purchasing system so the businessman can fully 
understand and appreciate Government methods 
of operation and comply with them. 


Part Two {gives specific sources of basic in- 
formation to make purchasing needs more ac- 
cessible to small businessmen throughout the 
country. 


Part Three discusses psychology of dealing 
with government with specific hints and sug- 
gestions for salesmen and sales managers, par- 
ticularly in the wholesale trade. 


ernment contracts and. clarifies the maze of 
jumbled references so you can make your bids 


conform without needless time and error. 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 









re! Ye this, but dividends won't decline as 
ned Wm much as profits. The percentage of 
earnings paid out in dividends will 
rar. rise as profits decline; and the market's 
and fm appraisal of earnings (ratio of price to 
and fm earnings) will improve as the rate of 
‘op. fim profits looks more “normal” and less 
om, ( ‘non-recurrent.” The market has not 
pay jm put a high appraisal (times earnings) 
im. on the remarkable third-quarter earn- 
our Wm ings because of a suspicion that they 
an fa won't last. 
ea There is a lot of money around wait- 
1 to ME ing to go into stocks, and it will make 
nin Wm itself felt just about the time those 
‘the ME holders of stocks who have “marginal 
emotions” begin to throw them over 
ise, (in good volume. This money is com- 
cks, Me ing out of pension funds, employee 
sues Ma funds, ‘savings banks and government 
one a bonds—as well as out of idle-cash bal- 
rlues ances, 
such Emotional satisfaction regarding the 
ginal Mj élections should not blind hard-headed 
1d it We imvestors to the fact that the domestic 
emo- (_ business outlook and foreign political 
cas Imm trends have been changed little if at 
all. The key to the situation over the 
tocks lm Qear-term, in my opinion, is in the field 
in a@m Of credit controls. On election-inspired 
and (am strength, I would reduce trading posi- 
per | tions. I would not, however, disturb 
in aja long-pull investment accounts. 
+ say | This is a time to look more and more 
Jess, mp &t the “good” investment stocks. 
cocks. | What are some of them? Here are 
being i a few: 
rocks, (a =. American Cyanamid, Dow Chemical, 
inter (a Spencer Chemical, Champion Paper, 
arket un Kimberly-Clark, J. P. Stevens, General 
Electric, National Steel, Marshall Field, 
tion” me Union Pacific, Atchison, Consolidated 
ely 8 Edison, U. S. Gypsum (in spite of the 
9-725 restrictions on housing credit), Deere 
tc ma @ Co., El Paso Natural Gas, J. C. 
ion ia | P enny, F. W. Woolworth, Minneapo- 
o net | lis-Honeywell (a natural gas develop- 
amet je ~Ment beneficiary), Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing, Kennecott Copper, 
some fe Standard Oil of California, Standard 
inter an Oi of Indiana, Texas Company, Sun- 
tt & beam, American Tobacco and Ameri- 
s from ie C27 Can. 
t least Some more speculative stocks to buy 
res ti When no one wants them? In the 
s (im long run (not next week or next 
, eo ™Oonth) you might be glad that you 
xceet: fe OW Missouri-Kansas-Texas Pfd., Wes- 
meat fame '™ Pacific, Boeing Airplane, and Jef- 
a ferson Lake Sulphur, provided you buy 
tail, them cheap enough. 
ld RE Advance release b ular 
markt WE article will be eat Soaieee 
uld WE” the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


November 15, 1950 
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LIMITED EDITION. RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW. 
FOR 10 DAYS. IF NOT SATISFIED RETURN FOR FULL REFUND 


lg beam eR al Raia ee eee Sime Dae Pees ere Fe ZOME....... STATE.. 


(All Foreign orders must be accompanied by remittance in U. S. funds or payable in U. S.) 





AT LAST—“HOW YOU CAN SELL 
TO THE GOVERNMENT” 





—IN PEACE OR WAR! 
New FORBES Manual Tells 


WHAT TO OFFER! 
WHERE TO GO! 
WHOM TO SEE! 


More and more 
businessmen, big 
and small, would 
like to include 
Uncle Sam as 
one of their cus- 
tomers. And no 
wonder. Uncle 

Sam is not only 
one of the world’s 
biggest customers 
for a vast number 
of commercial com- 
modities, but alse 
one of the best! He 
buys in quantity. He 
repeats his orders — 
pays on schedule and 
he now buys almost as 
much in peacetime as he 
used to buy in war! 
Unfortunately, many 
phases of Government 
buying procedure are con- 
fusing to the businessman. 
Personal contacts and 
friendships carry little 
weight. In Federal purchas- 
ing there is strict adherence 
to set rules and regulations. 
This new Forbes Manual 
explains the procedures more 
simply than before. You get 
clear guideposts to follow to 
help make your dealings with 
the Government more productive. 
You learn specifically what to of- 
fer—where to go—whom to see. 
Send for your copy of this big 
350-page FORBES Manual today. 


It is the clearest, most comprehensive GUIDE for landing Govern- 
ment orders ever offered businessmen, big and small. Price only 
$7.50. Examine it carefully for 10 days. If not completely satisfied, 
simply return it and your money will be refunded. 


UNCLE SAM BUYS BILLIONS EVERY YEAR! USE 
THIS MANUAL AS A GUIDE 


TO GOV'T. ORDERS 


Five covers the processes of purchasing 
not observable ordinarily to the seller, and re- 
veals many complexities the seller faces with 
specific suggestions on how to overcome them. 


Part Six discusses major industrial planning 
with respect to regulations of business by the 
Government in time of war and the leadership in 
restoring industrial health to foreign nations 
in time of peace. 


Part Seven gives a complete directory of pur- 
chasing offices and of the specific items they 
purchase. Here you will get the ‘‘where’’ to 
go and “what”? to offer, as well as detailed 
descriptions of the purchasing organization of 
individual agencies. 


Appendix One is a transcript of “The Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947”. 
Appendix Two gives facsimilies of standard 
contract forms. 

Appendix Three: Glossary of Federal pur- 
chasing items which give definitions peculiar to 
the system. 

Plus .. . Reference Charts for use by sales 
executives and-top management to facilitate 
action in selling to the Government. 


EXAMINE 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


11-15 


Enclosed is remittance of $7.50 for new 350-page FORBES Manual on “How You Can SELL 
To The Government” complete with permanent binder. I understand I may examine material 
for 10 days and return for refund if not completely satisfied. 

(On N.Y.C. orders, add 15¢ for Sales Tax) 














— Can You — 


SOLVE A PROBLEM 
by dismissing a? 





Have you ever struggled 
with a problem for hours, without 
success? Have you finally retired at 
night with all avenues for its solu- 
tion closed? Do you know that you 
can transfer such a problem from 
your exhausted, objective thinking 
mind, to the profound intelligence 
of your subjective faculties—and 
often awaken with a forceful, com- 
plete idea—the solution? The exact 
mental formula for this method is 
one of the practical studies of the 
Rosicrucian teachings. 


Accept this Gift Book 
The Rosicrucians are a world-wide 
fraternal group of men and women, 
devoted to an investigation of the 
mysteries of life and self. For fur- 
ther explanation write for their 
fascinating free book, ““The Mas- 
tery of Life.” 


Address: Scribe W.V.L. 
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of every 100 FORBES 
readers own 





insurance. 














STOCK ANALYSIS oN 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 
Three stocks for investment ‘ 
te 


THE RENEWED flare-up of hostilities in 
Korea and the ominous participation 
by Chinese units contributed to the re- 
cent decline of stock prices. But a re- 
action was due after the extended rise 
from July to October, and it had been 
predicted by many market analysts. 
There is no indication as yet of a 
change in the major trend, and periods 
of weakness are still to be regarded as 
buying opportunities. 

Although victory celebrations turned 
out to be premature, we are not facing 
an acute emergency. Our military weak- 
ness has been recognized, and this de- 
ficiency is being remedied. A major 
and costly rearmament program lies 
ahead. While it will impose an addi- 
tional tax burden and deprive us of 
some conveniences, the situation is not 
so critically serious as to call for dras- 
tic controls of all economic life. The 
defense program must not become an 
excuse for socialization. 

Free enterprise is not detrimental to 
the maximum armament effort, but es- 
sential for its success. Adequate and 
increasing tax revenues to pay for re- 
armament can be raised only from a 
healthy, profitable and expanding 
economy. Strangulation by ill-consid- 
ered taxation and needlessly severe re- 
strictions will defeat the purpose, lead 
to uncontrollable inflation, and wreck 
our financial, social and political struc- 
ture which we are striving to protect. 

Investors should expect, not fear 
higher corporation taxes, possibly even 
a “war profits tax.” But if the trend is 
toward an incentive-killing type of taxa- 
tion and austerity, the investor should 
steer a highly conservative course, even 
though the ultimate result is bound to 
be inflation. Watch Congress for the 
clues. 


Readers of Conrad Hilton’s fascinat- 
ing success story in Fores will be in- 
terested to hear that Hilton Hotels 
Corp. has just acquired another leading 
hotel, the 800-room Jefferson in St. 
Louis. Hilton also plans to take over 
the management (but not build or buy 
them) of a few hotels in important cen- 
ters abroad on the same basis as the 
Caribe-Hilton in San Juan which proved 
a big success from the start. 

Benefiting from a modest rise in 
room rates and, recently, from slightly 
higher occupancy, Hilton Hotels may 
earn as much as $8 a share this year. 
If Hilton’s share in the earnings of the 
Waldorf-Astoria (58%) and the Wash- 
ington Mayflower (70%) be included, 
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combined earnings could come close typ #§ Rio 
$4 per share of Hilton stock. Although #§ and 
speculative, this is an excellent inflation %§ Sou 
hedge. The $1.20 a year dividend rate, }§ read 
amply protected by earnings, provides [any 
a return of almost 9% on the present [i vari 
price under 14. The 1946 high was 18%. is ix 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass, famous maker and 
of glass, paints and chemicals, is one 9 The 
of the few “blue chips” still selling far 9 rate 
below its post-war high of 48%. Su #@ port 
passing all previous records by a wide § Sou’ 
margin, 1950 profits will be around @ of t 
$4.50 to $5 a share, with dividends nom 
totaling $2.50. Some $80 million has mea 
been spent on plant expansion and im. | reso 
provement since the war, entirely @ stan 
financed out of retained earnings. PPG, ever 
free of debt and preferred stock, has i prac 
paid regular dividends for over fifty 9 and 
years. Selling at only about eight times @ dev 
earnings, with a 6.6% yield, this is a (@ offic 
sound stock for the investor. Trai 


The whole tire and rubber industry 


has enjoyed a decade of high prosper- 

ity, but none has done better than B. F. 
Goodrich, smallest of the “Big. Four.’ 
Between 1940 and 1950 Goodrich has | 
added some $110 a share to its com 

mon stock asset equity, which will ex | S 
ceed $140 by the end of the year | 


With 1946/49 earnings 
serves) averaging $20.47 per share, 


(before re | 
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Goodrich will be in a favorable position | 19 


regardless of what basis may be chosen | 
for calculating “war profits.” Goodrich’ | 
success is the result of greater diversif- | 
cation of products, which has lessened 

dependence on the normally highly | 
competitive tire business. A generous | 
year-end dividend should precede the | 
proposed $-for-1 split, which will bring | 
this stock within the reach of a wide 
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circle of investors. 
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FIRTH Age CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the ontetanding 
5% Cumulative Preferred Stock, pay- 

le Dec. 1, 1950 to stockholders of 
record Nov. 15, 1950. A dividend of 
thirty cents ($ .30) per share and an 
extra of twenty-five cents per share 
have been declared on the Common 
Stock, ble Dec. i. 1950 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 15, 1950. The 
ante ele ee 

Ww. W. HARTS, JR. 


Treasurer 
November 2, 1950. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


The South American Handbook 

The 1950 edition of this primer on 
the twenty-one nations south of the 
Rio Grande is indispensible to tourists 
and businessmen planning to go to 
South America. As just plain good 
reading matter, it will be enjoyed by 
any who delighted in John Gunther’s 
various “Inside” books. Each nation 
is individually treated in regard to its 
history, natural resources, economic 
and physical features, and government. 
The book also takes pains to enume- 
rate the better hotels, clubs, and trans- 
portation services to and within the 
South American nations. Latter part 
of the volume is devoted to an eco- 
nomic analysis of S.A.’s petroleum, 
meat, insurance, cable, and banking 
resources. The book would be out- 
standing by its statistics alone. How- 
ever, in the case of Argentina, it “has 
practically ceased to issue statistics, 
and those which appear in the chapter 
devoted to it are nearly all of them un- 
official estimates.” (by Howell Davis; 
Trade and Travel Publications Ltd. 14 
Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3). 


























PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Veicdend Notice 





Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference: Common 
Stock and 37} cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable December 31, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 21, 1950. Checks 
will be mailed on or about December 
20, 1950. 


Treasurer 


































The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.75 per share. 

This dividend will be payable December 12, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business, three o’clock P.M., on November 9, 

0. 

Checks will be mailed. 

Stockholders will be advised that the forego- 
ing dividend action should not be regarded as an 
indication of future quarterly dividends which 
will be determined on the basis of earnings and 
other factors existing at the time of dividend 


action, 
A. C, MINTON, Secretary 
October 30, 1950, 















SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend Oct. 24, 
No. 159 1950 


The Board of Directors today 


declared a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share and an extra divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, both payable Decem- 
ber 9, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 3, 1950. 


W. D. BickHAM, Secretary 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 
193rd 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share and an Extra 
dividend of $1.50 per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company 
have been declared this day, pay- 
able on December 9, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 10, 1950. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share, which is now 
being paid on December 9, 1950, 
would ordinarily be paid on Jan- 
uary 2, 1951. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main. open. 








Rosert FIsHER 
October 27, 1950 Treasurer 



























E CONTINENTAL 
RAL TAT RRR 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share and an extra divi- 
dend of thirty cents (30¢) per share on 
phe commen stock of this Company has 
declared payable December 15, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 


close of business November 24, 1950, 
Books will not close. . 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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ee ENTAL 
© ci COMPANY Tne COMPANY, inc. 


A fester quarterly dividend of ninety- 

ee and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
~~ share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
eee Payable January 2, 1951, to 
See ders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1950. Books will 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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November 15, 1950 
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AmeriIcAN . Standard 


Rapiator Sanitary 
Now York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable December 1, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on No- 
vember 22, 1950. 


A dividend of 25 cents per share and a 
special dividend of 50 cents per share on 
the Commoa Stock have been declared, 
payable December 15, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 22, 1950. 























THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable December 15, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 1, 1950. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 and 
a year end dividend of $1.00 per 
share have been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Decem- | 
ber 11, 1950, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Novem- 
ber 25, 1950. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


November 1, 1950 









































Union CarBipE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A SPECIAL DIVIDEND of Fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the out- 
standing capital stock of this Cor- 
poration has been declared, pay- 
able in cash on December 1, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 3, 1950. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twe 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 12, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 15, 1950. 


B, E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 








Thoughts . 


vw 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


There is a price tag on human lib- 
erty. That price is the willingness to 
assume the responsibilities of being free 
men. Payment of this price is a per- 
sonal matter with each of us. It is not 
something we can get others to pay 
for us. To let others carry the respon- 
sibilities of freedom and the work and 
worry that accompany them—while we 
share only in the benefits—may be a 
very human impulse, but it is likely to 
be fatal. —EvucENE HotMan. 


If it was wise, manly, and patriotic 
for us to establish a free government, 
it is equally wise to attend to the neces- 
sary means of its preservation. 

—JAMEs MONROE. 


Ideals are like tuning forks. Sound 
them often to bring your life up to 
standard pitch. —S. D. Gorpon. 


There are persons so radiant, so 
genial, so kind, so pleasure-bearing, 


that you instinctively feel in their 


presence that they have done you good. 
—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


An hour's work will be worth twice 
as much to the American worker by 
1980 if the country merely maintains 
the same rate of progress it has aver- 
aged over the last fifty years. Today 
the average employee receives about 
$1.33 an hour. Back in 1900 the aver- 
age was about 43 cents an hour in 
terms of 1950 prices. This represents 
an increase of approximately 2.5 per 
cent per year, and was ade possible 
only by an increase in worker produc- 
tivity, which also trebled-since 1900. 

—CoMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Education makes people easy to lead, 
but difficult to drive; easy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave. 

—Gen. Omar N. BrabD.ey. 


Don't strut. The fact that you have 
a certain title or position doesn’t prove 
anything except that maybe in select- 
ing you somebody made a mistake that 
will be rectified later—Joun TEMPLE. 


When we lose the religious concept 
of freedom we’ move toward slavery. 
Christianity shows us man’s relation- 
ship to God through Jesus Christ. 

—F Rank Curtis WiLiiaMs, D.D. 


Do the thing that is right even when 
the boss isn’t looking because the boss 
isn’t a criterion. The real” boss is stand- 
ing alongside you every moment of 
your life. —Dr. ALFRED P. HAAKE. 


The usual fortune of complaint is to 
excite contempt more than pity. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Not one person in a thousand knows 

a good thing when he sees it, and, with- 

out salesmanship and advertising we 
would still be a nation of bicyclists. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


The price of everything else may go 
up or down, but the price of success 
remains steady. 

—HicHways OF HAPPINESS. 


How little do they see what is, who 
frame their hasty judgments upon that 
which seems. —SouTHEY. 


Freedom in a democracy is the glory 
of the state, and, therefore, only in a 
democracy will the free man of nature 
deign to dwell. —PLaTo. 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful to know 
as much as we thought we knew when 
we were about 20!—KVP PutLosoPHer. 


A man’s country is not a certain area 
of land—it is a principle, and patriotism 
is loyalty to that principle. 

—Gerorce W. Curtis. 


I have no doubt that when the power 
of either capital or labor is extended 
in such a way as to attack the life of 
the community, those who seek their 
private intefests at such cost are public 
enemies and should be dealt with as 
such. 


—Justice OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. . 


That which proves too much proves 
nothing. —CLAUDIAN. 


Keep but your eyes alert and you 


ears quick, as you move among me 
and among books, and you will find 
yourself possessed at last of a new 
sense, the sense of the pathfinder. 
—Wooprow Wizsov. 


He had assembled all the material 
out of which to make himself a ma 
but had never troubled to put them 
together. —Knout Hamspy, 


I have long been disposed to judge 
men by their average. If it is reason. 
ably high, I am charitable with faults 
that look pretty black. —Ep. Hows 


It is an easy and vulgar thing to 
please the mob, and not a very arduous 
task to astonish them; but to benefit 
and improve them is a work fraught 
with difficulty, and teeming with 
danger. —COoLton. 


I’ve noticed two things about men 
who get big salaries. They are almost 


invariably men who, in conversation or | 
in conference, are adaptable. They | 


quickly get the other fellow’s view. 
They are more eager to do this than 
to express their own ideas. Also, they 
state their own point of view con 
vincingly. —Jonn Ha.ioct. 


We should study the art of living | 
well and dying well. Living well is to | 


live by the faith of the Son of God. 
Dying well is to have a desire to de 
part and be with Christ. 

—MankTIN LUTHER. 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Handsome new volume of more than 
8,000 “Thoughts” gathered from this 
page over the last 33 years. 544 
attractively-designed pages printed 
on rich antique stock. Beautifully 
bound with stained top. Gilt foil 
stamping. Ideal gift. Order now. 
Regular edition $5. Deluxe edition, 
simulated Spanish leather binding 
with 24 carat gold stamping, also, if 
you wish, your own or recipient's 
name stamped in similar gold, and 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. On re- 
quest, either edition autographed by 
B. C. Forbes. Gift announcements 
sent if desired. 














one? 
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A Text. . 


Sent in by P. A. Boyd, Bloom- 
field, N.J. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Moreover, they reckoned not with the men 
into whose hand they delivered the money 
to be bestowed on workmen: for they 
dealt faithfully. 


—II Kincs 12:15 
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PLENTY for ALL 






...only when men were Free to work for Themselves! 


nearly starved to death? That they 

suffered hunger for two long years, 
with never enough food in the Colony’s 
storehouse? 


D: YOU KNOW that the Pilgrims 


lave you heard how the Governor and his 
ouncilors had complete control of the land 
and what people produced? How they tried 
0 rouse the Colonists to raise more grain; 
and how they found a way that worked? 


During their first year, food was scarce. 
Even after the 1621 harvest was gathered, 
he daily ration was only about a quarter of 
b pound of bread for each person. 


n the spring of 1622, the Colonists com- 
lained they were too weak to work raising 
ood. Although they were, on the whole, 
iceply religious, some were so hungry that 
hey stole food from their starving fellow- 
workers, 


ung men complained because they had to 
vork hard to feed other men and their 
wives and children. Strong men who were 
heads of families griped. They said that 
ven though they put in long hoursand raised 


good crops, they and their children re- 
ceived no more food or clothes than men 
who were unable or unwilling to put in 
more than a few hours’ work a day. 


Women rebelled when ordered to cook for 
men not their husbands, or when requested 
to wash their clothes. And what about the 
husbands of women who had been set at 
these jobs? Their wives, they growled, were 
little better than slaves, and many men 
declared they wouldn’t permit their women- 


folk to do that kind of work. 


After months of bitter complaints, the Gov- 
ernor and chief men of the Colony came to 
the conclusion that they were making a bad 
mistake. As Governor Bradford said, they 
had thought they were “wiser than God.” 


And so, in 1623, they turned away from 
government dictation and gave each family 
a parcel of land for its own use. 


Then what a change took place! Even the 
women went into the fields willingly, tak- 
ing their children along with them. All — 
men, women and children—planted as much 
corn as they felt they could possibly work. 





People who had formerly complained that 
they were too weak to dig or hoe, declaring 
that it was tyranny to make them undertake 
field work, gladly undertook to plant and 
cultivate for themselves. 


And when the harvest was gathered, instead 
of famine they had plenty. And so they all 
gave thanks to God. And what a Thanks- 
giving they celebrated! 


No wonder they gave up for all time their 
sharing of poverty .. . their belief that it 
was good for all to suffer scarcity together. 
They found that it is better for each man 
to work for himself to produce plenty, be- 
cause that benefits everyone. 


A Free Offer of Special Interest to 
Parents, Students, Teachers 


If you'd like to have Governor Bradford’s actual 
account of why the Pilgrim Fathers celebrated 
this early Thanksgiving — in his own words 
and his quaint, old-fashioned spelling — mail a 
post card to Dept. 4322, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. 


N icke ..- Your Unseen Friend 


TRa 


1980, T.1.N. Co, 



































To a little factory with BIG ideas..« 


Herein the South you can dream big dreams, With the Southland’s limitless opportunities 

little factory...and make them come true! and advantages, dreams of industrial greatness 
For there’s no greater “opportunity land”in ©" take root and grow! 

all America than the fast-growing Southland “Look Ahead ... Look South!” 

of today. All along the 8,000-mile Southern 

Railway System, new factories are springing Great E. Row 

up...established industries are expanding. President 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








